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EIVBRBATVRS, SC. 
TO MY SON. 
From the New Edition of Lord Byron's Works. 


Those flaxen locks, those eyes of blue, 
Bright as thy mother's in their hue ; 
Those rosy lips, whose dimples play 
And smile to steal the heart away, 
Recal a scene of former joy, ‘ 
And touch thy Father's heart, my Boy' 





And thou can’st lisp a Father's name 
Ah, William, were thine own the same, 
No self-reproach—but, let me cease— 
My care for thee shall purchase peace ; 
Thy mother’s shade shall smile in joy, 
And pardon all the past, my Boy! 


Her lowly grave the turf has prest, 

And thou hast known a stranger's breast. 
Derision sneers upon thy birth, 

And yields thee scarce a name on earth; 
Yet shall not these one hope destroy, — 
A Father's beart is thine, my Boy! 


Why, let the world unfeeling frown, 
Must I fond Nature’s claim disown? 
Ah, no—though moralists reprove, 

I hail thee, dearest child of love, 

Fair cherub, pledge of youth and joy,— 
A Father guards thy birth, my Boy! 


Oh, ’twill be sweet in thee to trace, 
Ere age has wrinkled o’er my face, 
Ere half my glass of life is run, 

At once a brotheranda son; 

And all my wane of years employ 
In justice done to thee, my Boy! 


Although so young thy heedless sire, 
Youth will not damp parental fire ; 
And, wert thou stili less dear to me, 
While Helen's form revives in thee, 
The breast, which beat to former joy, 
Will ne'er desert its pledge, my Boy! 





THE GRECIAN MARINER'S SONG. 
By Thomas Moore, Esq 


Our home is on the sea, boy, 
Our home is on the sea— 
When nature gave 
The ocean wave, 
She marked it for the free 
Whatever storms befall, boy, 
Whatever storms befall, 
The island vark, 
Is freedom's ark, 
And floats her safe through all 


Behold yon sea of isles, boy, 
Behold yon sea of isles, 
Where every shore, 

Is sparkling o'er, 

With beauty’s richest smiles. 
For us bath freedom claim'd, boy, 
For us hath freedom claim’d 

Those ocean nests 
Where valour rests 
His eagle wing untam'd. 


And shall the Moslem dare, boy, 
And shal! the Moslem dare, 
While Grecian hand 
Can wield a brand, 
To plant his crescent there ! 
No !—by our fathers, no, boy, 
No! by the cross we show— 
From Maina’s rills 
To Thracia’s hills, 
All Greece re-echoes “ No!’ 
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po fork as far as regarded this preliminary step; but, truly is it 
said— 


“ Just as the twig is bent the tree's inclin'd.” 


Carving was still my abhorrence. An expert carver was ever allied, in 
my imagination, to an executioner or headsman. He who asserts a 
liking forthe art, tells us, we know, a gratuitous falsehood. Your pro- 
fessed carver isa lover of good dinners, aman of tit-bits; bis passion 
for which has conferred upon him the facility of dissection. Can it be 
credited, then, that he is fond of an art, which imposes the obligation of 


he expect usto believe that he desires to sit utterly dinnerless two or three 
times a week, as infallibly he must, if he acquit himself in the style the 
hateful office enjoins? Yet, as] cannot compete with, let me not abuse 
him. If absurd custom demands that the lady of the house must sacri- 
fice one of her guests to the comfort of the others; or if any one, in an 
insane moment, volunteers himself as the victim, be gains a reputation 
which I never have been able to achieve by similar means. It were vain 
to recount the miseries in which my want of relish for this mystery have 
involved me. Not to mention the positively painful situations in which 
it has placed me, the mivor distresses Lhave endured are beyond the 
power of enumeration. 

Judging by the obstacle the barbarous art of carving has proved to my 
views, and observing the beneficial effect which has attended adepts in it, 
I conclude the man who can carve wellto be in the direct road to the 
highest offices of church and state; and if I were asked what were the 
three grand requisites for success in life, I should unhesitatingly reply, 
in full conviction of the truth, the first, carring—the second, carcing—the 
third, carving 

1 was designed for the church, and despite of my lack of qualification 
in the carving art, which, with men of my cloth, is considered nearly as 
essential as subscription to the thirty-nine articles, | entered into orders 
The living of S—— soon afterwards became vacant, and the bishop of 
the dioe®to whom I was slightly known, and who had been on terms 
of intimacy with my father, eXpressed himself disposed to confér it hpon 
me. The friend to whom I owed this communication, gave me, at the 
same time, an invitationto dinner fora day in the following week, ad- 
ding that his lordship would be of the party. I would fain have declined 
this intended kindness; but reminded that the bishop would be there 
whom it was important I should meet—that my temporal interests might 
greatly depend upon it, consented, but with a reluctance which, though 
not expressed, ill comported with the service my friend conceived he 
was rendering me. 

The chance of being placed nextto some dish which might call my 
carving into play, would, in this instance, have dictated a refusal, aud 
in all casses the apprehension has heavily outweighed any enjoyment, 
which otherwise I might have anticipated. Many atime have I dressed 
to join a convivial dinner-party with the same stagnation of feeling, the 
same half-conscious sense of the operation, with which a culprit prepares 
himself for the scaffold. My mind recoils at the jostling, the shuffling, 
and man@uvring, [have been guilty of to avoid proximity to a particu 
lar dish, which might be supposed to contain a joint; in fact, I bave al- 
ways shirked a large cover, as though a living tiger were crouching be- 
neath it ready to spring upon me. But the day for my meeting the 
bishop arrived. As it was (to use my friend’s expression), one upon 
which my temporal interest might greatly depend, I resolved, us 
far as possible, to atone for my ignorance in carving, by looking 
throngh various books upon cookery, which contained carving 
instructions. 

One I was possessed of, which treated largely of this infernal art, and 
presented pictures of birds and beasts, with lines drawn, indicating the 
course the knife was to take. I studied hard, and went through the whole 
list. I then paced my room. and, in imagination, cut up, in the ap 
proved manner, all animals, common and uncommon; and though Uns, 
in some measure, theoretically prepared, still [made my appearance 
with a fluttering heart at my friend's house. As I entered it, a combina 
tion of fumes, escaping from the hitehen, reached my olfactories;: and 
as I followed the servant to the drawing-room, Ul resolved to avoid con- 
versation before dinner, and recal my morning's study, fixing my par 
ticular attention upon the dishes, which I might now, from the bint 
given to my nose, expect to appear But, strange to say, none hut 
the most unusual viands would now occur to me; and I was busily 
engaged iu banishing visions of quails, herons, swans, and others of the 
feathered race, least subject to human mastication, when dinnner was 
announced. 

The only seat unoccupied upon my entrance, was one next the lady 
of the house; and before I could well extricate myself from my musings 
my friend begged I would lead her to the dinner-room. lLoffered her 
my arm therefore, though [ would gladly have exchanged this distine 
tion for a howling wilderness; since it seemed to hespeak the probabiiity 
of my sitting nest her, and if so, [knew too well, though she did not 


what was likely to follow. AsI augured, so it proved—she assigned his 





CALAMITIES OF CARVING. 


l hate carving—hate it in ali its branches, moods, and tenses—abhor it 
in all its figures, forms, and varieties. What is cary ing, in fact, buta spo 
rious kind of surgery, which we are called upon to exercise, without the 
advantage of a common apprenticeship? Far from crying, like other | 
children, fora knife and fork, my early years were marked by a decided | 
aversion to those Weapons; and when my uncle, who brought me up, | 
first put them into my bands, and abstracted my spoon, L regarded it as | 
the lossof a sceptre; may, its consequences amounted almost to a pro- | 
hibition of food, and [felt something of the horror of anticipated starva- 
tion. Long, indeed, Ll endured the mortification of seeing dinner come 
and go without the ability to secure a tolerable meal ; for my uncle | 
Wasa martinet in all matters of the table, and his whim was, that the | 
= of the youngsters should be removed as soon as the knives and | 

orks of the elder branches had ceased to ply. 


mystery; moreover, we oy a natural liking for the instruments which | 
Were my abhorrence ith a quick sense ef shame, much natural ti 


midity, and an appetite of no ey casi, many a meal passed with 


ineffectual struggles to assuage that 
tendant of » sound constitution, and re 


lordship a station on her ri¢ht hand, aud placed me on her left—the post 


| of hononr, it might be; but [remember the pillory occurred to me, as a 


sort of peradise compared to it. The cover being removed, a turbot 
was exhibited to view: the lady turned to me, requesting my assistance 
My last hope flimsy as it was, hung upon his lordship's soliciting this 
distinction; but he sat erect and mute; and when she politely handed 
me the fish-slice and the knife I felt about asmuch obligedto heras though 
she had presented to mea poisoned goblet and a dagger. But there was 
no retreating; I was tied to the stake. 

Now be it known I was no gourmand, and independently of my gross 
want of skill, T knew not for my soul, why one part of any creature de- 
signed for our use was not as good as another Moreover, the tail of the 
tarbot was towards to me. and I judged from this circumstance that it 
was designed I should commence there. I began therefore at the tail, 
and insinuating the fish-slice at its very extremity, turned over athin fin- 


1 My cousins got through | less morsel to bis lordship, whose plate was first at my elbow. The 
their work adroitly: they had the advantage of early initiation in the | bishop looked any thing but the living of 8 





at me, as it was placed 
before him. The lady soon perceived my error, and before Thad des- 
patched another plate, pointed to the upper part of the fish. I dashed 
in the slice, ander the superintendence of her fair finger, and detached a 


unger which is the uofailing at-| portion for the other guests; for every one, as fate would have it, would 
gular bodily exercise. On one | eat fish, and no one would taste soup—a sound which my ear eagerly 


Gecasion, the effort to satisfy myself had nearly cost me my life. Spar-| longed te catch, as a remission of at least a partof my sentence. Un- 


red to despair, I attem i i i 
‘ ; ptedto dispatch the slice assigned se ug allowance, 
without the preparatory process of cutting. . ~ 


| ceasing demands made me desperate, and I laid about me with knife and 
slice, but with so little address, that before half the company were sup- 


offering the choicest parts to others in cutire exclusion of himself?’ Can | 


}eye might have been purgled to determine whet in reality it had origi- 
jnally been. This achiewed, I waited in grim despaira second attack 
| upon the next dish, and in the brief interval, | bad full leisure to observe 
lihat I had disconcerted the lady, and displeased the bishop; which did 
not, however, so entirely absorb my fection asto conceal the certainty 
i that [was undergoing the ban of several of the other guests. But before 
ll could east up the sum total of my demerits, a servant appeared, bear- 
ing an enormous dish and cover, which he placed in the situation the 
| hapless turbot had so recently occupied. The cover being taken off, a 
|a turkey was exposed. Thadas soon it bad been arhinoceros. How- 


}ever, limited as was my information, I chanced to know that the breast 
was the favourite part, and desiring to atone to the bishop on whom I 
kept a penitent eve for my late infraction of the law of gulosity, and 
considering Lcould not do too much tu repair my error, sent bima 
junk in the form of a wedge, that might have puzzled the capacity of an 
alderman. Here I was again set right by my fair and offending aunilia- 
ry, who, in evident pertarbation, audibly whispered “tain, Sir, if you 
please, thin.” Ltook her at ber word, dispaiched slices to the others 
which rivalled Vauxhall. “The cry was still they come;” turkey, no 
thing bat tarkey would go down—all the fish-eaters bad suddenly be 
come fanciers. A legion of plates were at my elbow, and it was now 
necessary to disengage some of the limbs. My fate had reached its 
crisis—in endeavouring to cut off one of the legs, Ll enddenly drove the 
ill-fated bird to the edge of the dish, and sent the gravy it contained, 
like » jet d'ean over the sprace dress and rubicund face of his lordship. 
No trap-door opened under my feet, for which I heartily preyed, and 
pte in vain. The bishop, alter vainly endeavouring for a moment to 
rid himself of the effect of the accident, was translated to an ee 
apartment, to which the servants accompanied him, and when he resume 
his seat, who can paint the anger that sat on his brow? on the brow of 
him,who, from bis sacred @alling and exalted station, issaid to be “above 
the atmosphere of the passion ’” 
Atlength *he cloth wee lemoved—I had not swallowed a morsel, and 
ithe buunpe:<% arainuk % my “ncerinees, ageniling an cnr 
stomach and disqaieted a, vil, sobn atttched my brain; 1 went throug 
almost every grade of intetication. [ talked meessnatly ; became vehe- 
ment and vociferous; and finully was fost verging towards something 
worse, when a glimpse of my unhappy state, before reason was quite 
dislodged, helped me to discern the expediency of a retreat. I made an 
abrapt exit, but I have no distinet idea how I suce ceded in getting bome. 
All T remember is, that I tripped in the mat on leaving the dinner-room, 
and turning my head into a battering ram, made a forcible entry into an 
opposite parlour, where, as my evil stars would have it, my fair hostess 
had retired to write a note. Twas past makingany apology. The ser. 
vants, alarmed by the noise, ran to my assistance, and though stuaned 
by the encounter between my skull and my friend's mahogany, I recol- 
lect, when they took me up, hearing one of them, answer the nquiry of 
the lady, “It's the gentleman, ma'am, what splashed my lord bishop,” 
| These were the last words I heard that night, and certainly the bespat- 
ltered diocesan was the first image that oceurred to me the following 
| morning. It was plain my prospects in that quarter were utterly 
| ruined, and as I lay in bed I+ volved and re-revolved, with the advan- 
tage of a parched tongue and fevered brain, the means of mdding my- 
eelf atonce from all the disquieiude which I felt must ever be my lot 
whilst carving wasin fashion. If I looked back I saw oes but suf- 
fering, acute suffering—if forward, I perceived one interminable vista of 
similar discomforts. It was clear, that to avoid the dissection of 
i dishes, which despite of my efforts to eseape were often placed under 
| my distribution, I had feigned sprained wrists, ent finger, and sudden in- 
| disposition, until they could be feigned no more, Something therefore 
was immediately necess.ry to be decided upow to relieve me from the 
burden of such an existence as T was enduring. Mine was no common 
| calamity-—a marriage, # bankruptey, a duel, may occur in the course of 
a man’s life-time ; but cary ing is of diurnal occurrence no anan is safe 
for four-and-twenty bours—no sooner is one dinner dispatched, than io 
| some way or other, enother must be in preparation; eed who can en- 
}dure an everlasting conflict with antipathies? I resolved therefore 
to quit England, once and for ever—a country where the very poor 
are the only very happy people—for they have no dinners. 
| Arriving at this determination, lL wavered fora time between China 
land France. The Chinese, Thad heard (like sensible people), always 
leat alone: bat I] knew lees of their general habits. France occurred to 
Ime asthe land of ragouts, hashes and fricasees; of course, little or no 
work for the knife, and much for the spoon. I determined therefore for 
| France. IL rose with alacrity, dispatched my affairs, collected my move- 
lables, and made all ready fora start 
Fortaone, however, could not be satisfied without a parting blow at me, 
leven when [had consented to succumb to her dictates and espotriate 
myself. During « ride which I took to bid farewell to my few remaining 
| relatives. | was approact ing. shout fifteen miles from my house, an ion 
l which Thad been in the babit of stopping at, when a fellow belongin 
Ito it called to his e¢ mpanion, and exclaimed, ine subdued tone whie 
lhe thoucht could not reach my ear “I say, Tom, here comes Chops.” 1 
}looked round, perceived pO one, dismounted and entered the house, 
Presently after, having ordered some refreshment, I heard one of the 
| waiters tn the pareege ask another, if aparty who had just arriv ed were 
to dine in the Unicorn ‘No, no,” said he, ‘they enn't dine there, 
Chops isin that room ' Assored, as il was the — tenant of it, that 
they must have some reference to me, lrang the bell, and when the 
waiter entered, insisted upon an explanation. After moch prevarication, 
landa promise on my part of entire forgiveness whatever it mighPhe, he 
said. ‘Why. all the servants calls you so, Bir, because you never orders 
othing but chops.” 
a oe sa ane my anti-carving faculties hed doomed me to amo 
| notony of mutton—to perpetual dinners upon chops. im ters 
| Now, fortune, I defy thee—I am on board the packet—the wind is fair, 
land in afew hours! shall be across the chaanel. B. F. 


i 
REMINISCENCES OF A SUBALTERN. 


| The joke about Derby Rooney's wardrobe, and the copy ersation thet 

took place between him and Gen. Mackinnon, was circulated through- 
‘ont the army, and I believe there was not one regiment unecquainted 
with the circomstanee; indeed, so general was its circulation, that it 

| reached the head-quarters of Lord Wellington bimeell, and report 
epoke truly, (which it don’t always do,) it caused his Lordship to 
laugh heartily 








At length I succeeded ia mastering the dificalty of the knife \ plied, the turbot lay an unsightly heap of ruins, andthe most experienced | I have myself, —before, and since I wrote the ory —often bean asked 
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Zhe Albion. 





we had the companies of my re-| forces on the left of the Tagus were mach more numerous than they 
& Bom resi Se loveriahly eee dines had on and that every | really were; thereby inducing him not to barbour any apprehensions re- 
told by Bob Mardiman was true, for [think Bob's description of | specting Ciudad Rodrigo, the possession of which, Lord Wellington had 
the Connaught Rangers altogether too rich to be contradicted or even | resolved on, Marmont’s security was besides increased by the facility 
aitered; but were | myself to give a “full and true account” of the | with which the blockade of that fortress had been raised three monitss 
“ boys,” | would set them dows as a parcel of lads that took the world | before, through the bere junction of four French divisions with the ar- 
easy, or, as they themselves would say—ansy, with a proper share of that | my of the Count Dorsenne; a mancuvre which might be repeated at 
nce which is only to be acquired on service—reel service; but [| any time with an equal probability of success. Le not only quartered 
cannot bring myself to think them, as many did, » parcel of devils, net | bis arwy in very extensive cantonments, but also detached Gen. Mout- 
brun, with three divisions, to co-operate with Marshal Suchet in the | 

wre said so,) that there was pot | kingdom of Valencia. 


ther will I by any manner of means - to paso them off for so many 

saints! but the fact is, (end I have bets | 
one regiment inthe Peninsular army more severely —perbaps so severely | 
—drilied as mine was; but I also say, without the slightest fear of | 





Intimetely acquainted with these details, Lord Wellington redoabled | 


his efforts in the arrangement of all that was wecessary to carry on — 


contradiction, that the officers never tormented themselves or their men | siege of Ciudad Rodrigo with vigour. The third division, which was 


with too much fuss. We epproached their quarters as seldom as we 
possibly could—I mean as seldom as was nece ssary—and thereby kept 


March 24, 


“ You are perfectly su | Pilot,” ; aa ae s : 
quainted with the conte ” Hot,” sald the Captain, “you are well ac. 


“ Do I know my ows name, Sir?” 
“ Weil, mind, | warn you not to approrch too near the shore.” 


ow make yourself aisy, Sir, in troth you may go to bed ir you 


¢ Then shall we stand on?” 

“Why,—what else sould we do?” 

“ H H 
j 3 but there may be hidden dangers, which you know nothing 

“ Dangers? I'd like to see the dangers dare hide themsely 

. g fro 
Mich,—sure, don’t I tell you [know ey k ” Chere tn 
ship strikes,) and that’s one of ’em.” eee Gees 


The brigade reached Robleada at nine o'clock at night, and our quar. 


one of those destined to take a part in the attack, broke up from its ean- | ‘ers there, which at any time would have Leen considered g00d, appear. 
{ mments on the morning of the 4th of Jan. 1812. Carpio, Espeja, and | €d to us, after our wretched billets at Alcea-de-Ponte, and the fatigue of 


up that distance between officers and privates, so essential to discipline ; | Pastores, were oecupied by our treops, and the greatest activity prevail-| 4 harassing march—sumptuous. The Villages in Spain, like those of 


this we considered the proper line of conduct to chalk out, and we ever 
acted up to it. We were amused. to see some regiments whose com- 
manding officers obliged their subalterns toparate their men at bed-time 
in front of their respeetive quarters in their Mankes! Why, they looked 
like so many hobgoblins! Lut if such an observance was necessary as 
fer as concerned the suidiers, surely a serjeant vught to be able to do this 
much. 

The serjeants in the British army are better paid than the subalterns | 
of any other European power, aud if they are incapable of performing | 
the regimental drudgery, it comes to this—that they either receive too 
much pay, or do too little duty. Upon this conviction we ever acted; 
we made our serjeants do the daty usually performed by officers in other 
regiments, and we found ouraccount in it. Our argument was one that 
must be, [should conceive, obvious to the meanest capacity,—it was 
this: if the serjeants were proper attentive persons, as they should be 
from the rate of their pay, they were just as capable as commissioned 
officers to fulfil such duties as | have Gaaliened ; if, on ‘Se contrary, 
they were idle inefficient fellows, the best method to make them ac- 

vainted with their duty was by accustoming them to perform it. Prac- 
tice, they say, makes perfect, aod sure enough we kept our fellows to it. 
There may be some Le who would combat this line of reasoning, but 
my reply to those gentlemen is, that a certain emulation ought to exist 
among the non-commissioned officers in every battalion; otherwise, 
how will that esprit du corps so essential to the well-being of a crack re- 
gimontbekept up? ft cannot be done. Old Gen, Hamilton used to 
say, that a soldier without pride was not worth his salt—and old Gen. 
Hamilton was right. 

We had in our old corps, amongst other “characters,” one that, at 
‘the period | am writing about, was well known in the army to be as jo- | 
vial a fellow as ever put his foot under a ineastable; his name was Pair- | 
field; and though there were few who could sing as good a song, there | 
was not in the whole British army a worse duty officer; indeed, it was | 
neat to impossible to catch hold of him for any duty whatever, and so well 
known was his dislike toal! military etiquette, that the officer nexttobim on 
the roaster, the moment Fairfield's name appeared for guard-mounting or 
court-martial, considered himself as the person meant, and he was right 
nine times out of ten. The frequent absence of Fairfield from drill, at 
a time too when the regiment was in expectation of being inspected by 
the general of division, obliged the officer commanding to send the sur- 
geon to ascertain (he nature of his malady, which from its long continu. | 
ance (on occasions of duty!) strongly savoured of a chronic complaint. | 
The doctor found the invalid traversing his chamber rather lightly clad | 
for an indisposed person; he was singing one of Moore's melodies, and | 
accompanying himself with his violin, which instrament be touched 
with great taste. The doctor told him the nature of his visit, and offered 
to feel his pulse, but Fairtield turned from him, repeating the lines of 
Shakspeare, “ Canst thou minister,” &c. &c, “ Well,” replied the sur- 
geon, “Tam sorry for it, but cannot avoid reporting you fit for duty.” 
“I'm sorry you cannot,” rejoined Fairfield; “ but my complaint is best 
known to myself! and { feel that were L to rise as early as is necessary, 
I should be lost to the service ina moath.” “ Why,” said the doctor, | 
“ Major Thomson says you hace been lost to it ever since he first knew | 

ou, and that is now something about siz yearg yond he touk his leave 

or the purpose of making bie report. 

The Major's orderly was soon at Fairfield’s quarters, with a message 
‘to say that bis presence was required by his comamading officer. Fair- 
field was immediately in attendance. “ Me. Fairfield,” said the Major, 
“ your constant habit of being absent from early drill has obliged me to 
send the surgeon to ascertain the state of your health, and he reports 
that you are perfectly well, and I must say that your appearance is any- 
thing but that of an invalid—how is this?” “ Don't mind him, Sir,” re- 
plied Fairfield; “Lam, thank God! very well now, but when the bugle 
sounded this morning at four o'clock, a cold shivering came over me— 
d think it was a touch of the ague! and besides, Doctor Gregg is too short 
atime in the Connaught Rangers to know my habit!” “Is he?” re- 
joined the old Major, “he must be damn'd stupid then; but thatisa 
charge you surely can't make against me, | have been now about nine- 
teen years in the regiment, during six of which I have bad the peeme 
of your acquaintance, and you will allow me to tell you, that 








| 








| ed throughout every department, but more especially iv that of the en- | 


gineers. All the cars ia the country were pat into requisition for the 
pur pose of conveying fascines, gabions, and the diflereut materials neces- 
sary, to the Convent de la Carida, distant a league and a half from Rod- 
rigo: the guns were at Gallegos, and every thing was in that state of 
preparation which announced that a vigorous attack was about to be 
made in the depth of a severe winter, against a fortress that had with- 
stood for twenty five days all the efforts of Marshal Massena, in the sum- 
mer of 1810, when it was only occupied by a weak garrison of Spaniards: 

et, nevertheless, every one felt confident, and the soldiers burned with 
impatience to wipe away (he blot of the former year in the unfortunate 
siege of San Christoval and Badajoz. 

The attack of Ciudad Rodrigo, althongh sudden in its developement, | 
was nevertheless one of long contemplation; and the result, which was | 
so rapid as to brffle all the calculations of the French Marshal, proved | 
to the world that the British army were not only not inferior to the | 
French in their engineer department, but that it excelled them in that | 
arm as decidedly as it did in every other. 

I have before mentioned that we had not an effective corps of engi- 
neers; I mean in point of numbers: to remedy this defect, a proportion 
of the most intelligent officers and soldiers of the infantry were selected | 
during the autumn months, and placed under the direction of Colonel 
Fletcher, the chief engineer: they were soon taught how to make fas- 
cines and gabions, and what was of equal consequence—how te use them. 
They likewise learned the manner of working by sap, and by this means, | 
that branch of our army which was defore the weakest, had now become 
very efficient. 

The morning of the 4th of Jan. was dreadfully inauspicious. The or- 
der for marching arrived at three o'clock, and we were under arms at 
five. The rain fell in torrents, and the village of Aidea-de-Ponte, which 
the brigade of Gen. Mackinnon occupied, was a sea of filth; the snow on 
the surrounding bills drifted down with the flood, and nearly choked up | 


the roads, and the appearance of the morning was any thing but a fa- 


vourable omen for us who hada march of nine leagues to make ere we | 


reached the town of Robleada, on the river Agueda, which was destined | 
to be our resting-place for the night. 

At half-past six the brigade was in motion, and I scarcely remember a 
more disngreeable day; the rain which had fallen in the morning was 
succeeded by snow and sleet, and some soldiers, ho sunk from cold and 
fatigue, fell down exhausted, soan became insensible and perished; 


her arms. 
Notwithstanding the severity of the day, it was impossible to avoid 


oceusionally smiling at the outré appearance of some of the officers. | 


The total disregard which the Commander-in-chief paid to uniformity 
of dress, is well known, and there were many on this day who were 
obliged to acknowledge that they showed more taste than judgment in 


their selection. Capt. Adair, of my corps, nearly fella victim to the 
choice he had made, on this our first day of opening the campaign of | 


1812. He wore a pair of boots that fitted him with a degree of exact- 


| ness that would not disgrace a ‘“ Hoby;” the heels were high,amd the 
toes sharply pointed; his pantaloons were of blue web; his frock-coat | 


| 


} 
| 


Pranee, are well supplied with beds, and the house alletted to P 
cy, and Capt. Peshall, was far from deficient in those oleate — 
chamber, (indeed the only one in the house,) which we considered as 
destined for occupation, there were two excellent beds, and D'Arcy re- 
garded them with the eye of an experienced veteran, carefully examined 
the weight of bed clothes which each could boast of, and then, pressin 
the elastic mattress with unfeigned delight at the prospect fs geod 
night's rest, he surveyed his tattered pantaloons, which were besmeared 
with mud from the roads, and nearly reduced to shreds from the bram- 
bles they encountered in penetrating sundry copses onthe march. He 
turned towards the fire, beside which I was seated, and “ grinned hor- 
ribly a ghastly smile,” which expressed, or seemed to express, his deter. 
mination to the occupant—coute qu'il coute—of one of the beds, which 
as it tarned out afterwards, was destined to be the scene of a serious af. 
fray between him and the Spaniard’s wife, and one which in no way r 
sémbled those encounters which the officers of the army bad often hea 
engaged in with the Castilian ladies. He had but just Rnished his recon- 
noissance, when a loud knocking at the door of the cottage announced 
the arrival of Peshall, who, like some others, had been “thrown out” on 
the march, and who sought for his billet in the best manner he could 
He was a man who might boast of as well-stocked a canteen as any 
other captain in the army; and upon this occasion it might be a proud 
display. The fire-place was abundantly supplied with wood, and at 


e- 


| each side of the chimney there was a profusion of that kind of furniture 
| which I ever considered as indispensable to complete the garniture of a 


well-regulated cuisine, no matter whether in a cottage, or chateau—] 
mean hams, sausages, and flitches of well-cured bacon. 

While I contemplated all the luxuries with which I was surrounded 
I feltexceedingly happy, and Iam inclined to think that the evening of 
the 4th of Jan. 1812 was, if not one of the pleasantest of my life, un- 
questionably one of the most rational Tever passed. Our baggage had 
by this time arrived, and having got on dry cfothes, we began to attack 


| the contents of Peshall’s canteen, which was ever at the service of his 


friends ; it contained, ameng other good things, a Lamego ham, anda 
cold roast leg of mountain mutton, “ morsels which may take rank, not- 
withstanding their Spartan plainness, with the most disguised of foreign 
manufacture.” It is scarcely necessary to add, that we did ample justice 
to the viands placed before us, and having taken a sufficient libation of 
brandy punch, in which the Spaniard joined us, we began to turn, not 
only our thoughts, but our eyes also towards our beds; but it was soon 


' { | manifest, from divers demonstrations on the part of our hostess, that she 
yet, strange to say, an Irishwoman of my regiment was delivered of | 
a child upon the road, and continued the march with her infant in| 


intended putting D'Arcy, and me, on what is called in Ireland the 
Shaugprawn, or, in plain English, that she had made up her mind to 


| give one bed to Peshall, and that the other should be occupied by herselt 


and her husband. 

Peshall was soon in bed, and the Spaniard’s wife began quickly to 
throw off her upper garments, disregarding our presence, D'Arcy look- 
ing on with a stern composure that showed he was ‘bent on mischief.” 
In stature he was considerably above six feet, and he was stout in pro- 
eotge his dark eye was scarcely perceptible through his raven black 

air, which profasely covered his forehead, and which bung in long curls 
at each side of his face; in short, he had the appearance (wrapt as he 
was in a dark Spanish cloak) more of an inquisitor, than an officer of his 
Britannic Majesty's service. 


and waistcoat were tastefuliy and fashionably chosen, the former light| After a variety of evolutions on the part of the Patrona, all doubts as 


blue richly frogged with lace, the latter of green velvet with large silver 
Spanish buttons, but he forgot the most essential part of all--and that 
was his boat cloak. For the first ten or twelve miles he rode, but the 
cold was so intense that he was obliged to dismount, and unquestionably 
his dress was but ill calculated for walking. The rain with which his 
pantaloons were saturated, was by this time nearly frozen (for the day 
had begun to change), and he became so dreadfu'ly chafed that he was 
| necessitated to give up the march, and we left him at a village half way 
| from Robleada, resembling more one of those which composed “ the ar- 

my of Martyrs,’ than that commanded by Lord Wellingtun, I myself 

was nearly in as bad a state, but being a few years younger, and more 
| serviceably clad, | made an effort to get on. 





We bad by this time (eight o'clock at night) proceeded a considera- 


to her intention were dispelled, for, without further teremony, she took 
possession of the vacant bed herself. Her husband bad drunk so much 
| that he was nearly in a helpless state, and might be fairly said to be put 
| hors de combat. D'Arcy, without amoment’s hesitation, Sone off his coat 
| and pantaloons, and in a thrice was beside his fair hostess, who sprang 
| into the middle of the floor, uttering a loud scream. The scene, altoge- 
ther, was highly amusing, and our hostess, although in a violent: rage, 
Was so pretty a little creature that it was not possible to be angry with 
her. Iwrapt my boat cloak round her, and made her remain before 
| the fire during the night, and, fatigued as I was, I preferred sitting beside 
| ber to occupying the bed which had been won at her expense; but 
| D’Arcy, in justification of himself, said that his manceuvre was strictly 
| military, and that he turned her flank. 


am not | ble way in the dark, and, as may be supposed, it was a difficult matter to | We arose early the following morning, the 5th, and the brigade reach- 








only well acquainted with ‘ your habit,’ but to request you will, from this keep the men together as compactly as could be wished. : Whenever an | ed the small village of Attalaya, distant three leagues trom Rodrigo, a 
moment, change it,’—and with this gentle rebuke he good-humouredly | opportunity occurred, a jaded soldier or two of my regiment used to | little before noon. That fortress was completely invested on the even- 


dismissed him. He was an excellent duty officer ever after. look in on our Spanish friends, and if they found them at supper, they | ing of the 7th, and dispositions were made to commence operations 


There are many who will, perhaps, say that the commanding officer 
should have been more rigid, and at the very least have placed the of- 
fender ia arrest, but this is a false notion. An officer at the head of a re- 

iment is often obliged—or at least ought often—to shut his eyes against 
Jittle irregularities, and a gentle rebuke is sometimes better than a barsh- 
er mode of proceeding ; and uot only the interior economy, but the in- 


terior harmony of a corps is better insured by this means. If the officers | 
are happy, the soldiers are sure to be so; and if officers and privates are 


content with their lot, all mast go right 

A soldier of the 88th (while that corps were stationed in Lower Cana- 
da, in 1814,) was once asked by an American, ‘*‘Why it was that the 
men of his corps never deserted when so fine an opportunity was afford- 
éd them to do so?” “ Why, thin,” replied Paddy, “és you want to know 
the raison that we don't desert, Mil tell it to you nately, We have no 
complaint to make against our officers, and we can’t be more happy than 
weare. Our officers and we give and take with each other, and there's the 
éns and outs of it. And there is the “ins” and “outs” of it: this is the 
grand secret. 

A regiment is a piece of mechanism, and requires as much care as any 
other machine, whose parts are obliged to act in unison to keep it going 
as it ought. If a screw or two be loose, a skilful hand will easily right 
them without injuring the machine ; but if it falls intothe hands of a self- 
sufficient, ignorant bungler, it is sure to be injured, if nat destroyed al 
together; and ascertain as the daylight, if it is ever placed in a situation 
where it must, from the necessity, be allowed to act for itsel[—where 
the main-spring cannot control the lesser ones, much less the great body 
of the machine—it will be less than nseless—worse than a log—not only 
du the way, but not tobe depended upon ! 

The different movements amongst the contending armies in the end 
of the year 1811, caused it to be presumed that the campaign the follow- 
ing year would @pen with much spirit; and so it did, althongh earlier 
than was anticipated. On the 27th of Dec. the division of Gen. Hill 
Jeft its cantonments in the vicinity of Portalegre, in the expectation of 
sorprising the French at Merida. The advanced guard of the British 
fell in with a party of French marauders, who, having collected, formed 
@ square, and owing to the nature of the ground, (which was uneven, ) 
and to the rapidity of their march, succeeded in re-entering Merida be- 
fore they could be attacked by the English infantry. The French Gene- 
ral did not await the arrival of Gen. Hill, but retreated apon Lerena, at 
which place he was sustained by the Afth corps, under the command of 
the Count D' Erion. 

Gen. Hill reached Almandralejo on the 2d of Jan. 1812. and made a 
reconnoissance as far as Los Santos. A brilliant affair of cavalry took 


could not bring themselves to refuse an offer to “ take share of whet was | against it on the following morning 


going,” and, to say the truth, this was no more than might be expected 
from a set of fellows who belonged to a country so proverbial for its hos- 
pilality to strangers as theirs (Ireland) was! besides this, the men of the 
Connaught Rangers had a way of making themselves “at home” that 
| was peculiar to them, and for which—w:haterer else might be denicd them ! 
—they got full credit. 





Passing a hamlet a short distance from Robleada, we saw a number of 
| Spaniards, women as well as men, outside the door of a good-looking 
house; much altercation was apparently taking place, at length a soldier 
rushed out with half a Mitch of bacon under his arm; a scuffle ensued, 
and Lieut. D'Arcy, to whose company the soldier belonged, ran up to 
inquire the canse of the outcry, but it was soon too manifest to be mis- 
understood; the war-whoop was raised against our man, who, on his 
pert, as stoutly defended himself, not by words alone but by blows, which 
had nearly silenced his opponents, when he was seized by my friend 
D'Arcy. Picearoon, Ladrone, and other opprobrious epithets were 
| poured with mach volubility against him, but he, with the greatest sang- 
froid, turned to his officer and said, “Be aisy now, and don't be vexing 
yourself with them, or the likesof them. Wasn'tit for you I was mak- 
ing a bargain? and didn’t L offer the value of it? Don't Isee the way 
you're lost with the hunger, aad the divil a bit ir rations you'll get to ate 
| to-night. Och! you cratur, ie your poor mother—that's dead! was to 
see you after such a condition, it’s she that id be leer'd ir herself for jet- 
ting yon away from her at all at all.’"—" Well,” said D'Arcy, (softened 
no doubt, and who would not at such a speech?) “what did vou offer 
or it?”—* What did [ offer for it, is it? Fait, then, I offered enough 


but they made such a noise that I don’t think they heared me, for, upon 
4 


my sorwl, | hardly heard myself with the uproar they made; and sure I 


towld them tr Thadn’t money enough to pay for it, (and it was true for 
me I hadn’t, unless I got it dog cheap! ) you had: but they don’tlike a bone 
in my skin, or in yours either, and that's the raison, they're afther offind- 


ing me afther sucha manner. And didn't one of the women get my | 


left thum into her mouth, and grunch it like a bit of mate? Look at 
it!” said he, in conclusion, at the same time thrusting his bleeding hand 
nearly into D’Arcy's face, “ fait, and ir your honour hadn't come p, it’s 
my belief she would have bit it clane off at the knuckle.’ This speech, 
delivered with a rapidity and force that was sufficient to overwhelm the 
most practised rhetorician, carried away every thing along with it, like 
chaff before a whirlwind, and D'Arcy made all matters smooth by pay- 
| ing the price demanded (two dollars); and the piece of bacon was ent 
ried away by Ody Brophy, who was a townsman of D’Arcy’s, and who 
| repeatedly assured him “‘ he would do more than that to sarve him.” 





Ciudad Rodrigo stands upon an eminence, on the right bank of the 
jriver Agueda, and is difficult of access; it had been since its occupa- 
tion by the French, much strengthened by the construction of a redoubt 
onthe hill called Saint Francisco; some old convents in the suburbs 
were also turned into defences, and those places no longer presented 
their original peaceful appearance, but were, in fact, very respectable 
| out-works, and tended much to our annoyance and loss at the com- 
mencement of the seige. 





To be safe against a coup-de-main, Rodrigo would require a force of 
| from five to six thousand troops, and its present garrison did not reckon 
| any thing like three thousand bayonets; it was therefore manifest, that, 
| notwithstanding the unfavourable time of the year, it must fall if not 
| speedilg succoured, yet it would seem that Marshal Marmont took no 
| measures to make a diversion in its favour. 


Strongly impressed with this state of the matter, Lord Wellington 
saw the advantage he would have over his opponent, by eeting with as 
little delay as possible; his situation, which could not be better, would, 
hy the nature of things, change by losing time, and he resolved to open 

| the trenches on the night of the Sth, but it was necessary to carry the 
| redoubt of Saint Francisco in the first instanee. 

Protected by a strong escort, Lord Wellington carefully reconnoitred 
| the town on the 8th; and shortly after dark, three hundred men of the 
\light division, headed by Colonel Colburn of the 52nd, (now Lieut. 
| Governor of Upper Canada,) were formed for the attack of St. Fran- 
lcisco. They were followed by a working party, composed also of men 
| of the light division. ‘The storming party, led on by Colonel Colburn, 
advanced under cover of the night, and were not discovered until they 
| had reached to within a few yards of the redoubt, and our troops rushed 
on with such impetuosity that the out-work was carried, and the soldiers 
that defended it put the sword, before the garrison of Rodrigo thought 
itin danger: and profiting by the panic with w hich the enemy were 
seized, Colonel Colburn caused the works of the redoubt to be razed,— 
completed the first parallel, and rendered our future approaches secure. 
| The duty in the trenches was crrried on by the first, third, fourth, and 

light divisions, each taking ifs separate tour every twenty-four hoors; we 
| had no tents or huts of any description, and the ground was covered 
lwith snow, nevertheless the scldiers were cheerful, and every thing 
| went on well. The fortified convents in the suburbs were respectively 
| carried, and each sortie made by the garrison was immediately repulsed ; 
in some instances our men pursued them to the very glacis, and many & 
fine fellow, carried away by his enthusiasm, died at the muzzles of their 





| 

place in the environs of this town, and Lt.-Colonel Abercromby, who! = [t was impossible to avoid paying a tribute of praise to Ody Brophy cannon. 
commanded our detachment, completely overthrew the French horse, | for the tact with which be avoid: d the storm with which be was threst- | Every exertion was made to forward the works, so fully were all im- 
although they were much superior in numbers. This advantage made | ened; and spon this occasion he proved himself as good a pilot as ever pressed with its necessity; but notwithstanding the animated exertions 
Marshal Soult apprehensive of a more serious attack, and he concen- | guided a vessel, and to the full equal to one I ence heard of in the har- of the engineers, and the ready co-operation of the infantry, their pro- 
‘trated the forces of Vietor and Laval; but Gen. Hill, satisfied with hav- | bourof Cork. A captain of a man-of war, newly appointed toa shipon | gress was at times unavoidably slower than was anticipated. Ip some 
ing created an alarm in the French army of the south, retired to bis for- | the Irish station, took the precention, in “ beating out” of harbonr, to | instances the soil was so unfavourable, it was next to an impossibility to 
mer quarters on the frontiers of Portagal. : | apprise the pilot that he was totally unacquainted with the coast. and make heed against it; instead of clay or gravel, we frequently met with 

The advance of Gen. Hill was bot a feint to deceive the enemy ; it | therefore he must rely entirely on the pilot's local knowledge for the | a vein of rock, and invariably when this occurred, our losses were se 
was made with the view of making Marshal Marmont believe that our | safety of bis ship vere, for the pick-azes coming in contact with the stone, caused a fre to 
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issue that plainly told the enemy where we were, and, as 8 matier of 
course, they d their efforts on those points; nevertheless, vn the 
14th, in the afternoon, we were enabled to open our fire from twenty: 
two pieces of cannon superior to those which armed our batteries at 
Badajoz the year before, in as much as the former guns were of brass, 
while those which we now used were of mete!. On this night we esta- 


blished the second parallel, distant only one bundred and fifty yards | staf, made their appearance amongst us. 
from the body of the place. 


gether for many years, and when he took bold of bis hand end pro- sels are shaped as advantageously for being drewa by land as sail 
in 


sounced the words, “ God bless you, my boy,” bis eye filled, bis lip qui- 


vered, and there was a faltering in his vuice which was evideatly pereep- | w 


tible to himself, for he instantly resumed bis former composure, drew 


on the sea, and e steain-encine would convey a verse! of 200 tonsin 
ich the weight is more concentrated and nearer to the propelling pow- 


, er, with the same facility as 100 tons j f 
himself up, and gave the word, “Gentlemen, fall in,” and at this mo- It is, therefore, ay : ous is an eeteceve Can « 


m that this marine pass will cet off one third 


ment Generals Picton and Mackinnon, accompanied by their respective | of the voyage to the American continent, and that « toll of one far- 


On the 15th the secon] parallel was in a forward state, and the ap- | c@ion but few words were made use of. Gen. Picton said something | 


proach by sap to the glacis was considerably advanced; the effect also | animating to the different regiments as he passed them, and those of my 
of our fire was such as made us perceive a material alteration inthe readers who recoilect his deliberate and strong utterance will say with 
enemy's mode of replyingto it; and it was apparent, that although but | me, that his mode of spe aking wasindeed very impressive. 
seven days before the place, our labours were soon likely to be brought | to each was nearly the same, bat that delivered by him to the 88th was) Therefore, vessels bound from the ( 


toa termination. ‘The cannonade of the enemy, however, if not as) 
great as at first, was more effective, and our casualties more numerous, 
and their guns aud mortars were directed with a scientific precision that 


did credit to the men that served them. On the 18th, a battery of seven | this ¢vening 


thirty-two pounders opened its fire, and from this height, the walls of the 
Fausse Braye were distinguishable, while the guns in the first parallel 
overpowered the several bastions against which they were directed; in- 
deed, every hour proved the visible superiority of our fire over that of 
the enemy s, which at times seemed to be aitogether extinguished, and 
whenever it sone forth with any thing like brilliancy, it was but mo- 
mentary, and might be well likened to some spark of combustible mat- 
ter, issuing from the interior of a nearly consumed ruin! The battery 
which opened on the 15th had alinost effected a breach apposite to the 
suburb of Saint Francisco, aud it was manifest that the one which 
assailed the Fausse Braye, although later in its construction, was to the 
full as effective as its companion. Wherever danger was greatest, there 
were our engineers, and it was painful to see their devotedness; on horse- 
back or on foot, under cover or exposed to fire, was to them the same, 
and their example was followed by the soldiers with an enthusiasm un- 


equalled; in short it was plain that a few hours would suffice to decide | 


the fate of Ciudad Rodrigo. At this period, (the 1#th,) the fourth divi- 
sion occupied and performed the duty in the trenches. 

Early on the morning of the 19th, the third division, (although not for 
duty that day.) received orders to march to the Convent de la Carida, 
and as Lord Wellington was not in the habit of giving us unnecessary 
marches, we concluded that he intended us the honour of forming one 


of the corps destined to carry the place. On our march we perceived | 


our old friends and companions, the light division, debouching trom their 
cantonments, and the joy expressed by our men when they saw them, 
js not to be described; we were long acquainted, and like horses aceus- 
tomed to the same harness, we pulled welltogether. At two o'clock in 
the afternoon we left La Carida, and passing to the rear of the first paral- 
Jel, fortined in column about two gun-shots distant from the main breach. 
The fourth division still occupied the works, and it was the general opi- 
nion that ours (the third) were to be in reserve. ‘The number of Spa- 
niards, Portuguese, and soldiers’ wives in the character of suttlers, was 
immense, and the neighbourhood, which but a few days before was only 
an empty plain, now presented the appearance of avast camp. Wretches 
of the poorest description hovered round us, in hopes of getting a mor- 


sel of food, or of plundering some dead or wounded soldier; their cada- | 


verous countenances expressed a living picture of the greatest want; 
and it required all our precaution to prevent those miscreants frem rob- 


bing us the instant we turned our backs from our scanty store of baggage | 


or provisions. 

Our bivouack, as may be supposed, presented an animated appear- 
ance; groups of soldiers cooking in one place ; in another, some dozens 
collected together, listening to accounts brought from the works by some 
of their companions whom curiosity had led thither; others relating 
their past battles to any of the young soldiers who had not as yet come 
hand to hand with a Frenchman; others dancing and singing; officers’ 
servants preparing dinner for their masters, and officers themselves, 
dressed in whatever way best united their taste or convenience, mixed 
with the men, without any distinguishing mark of uniform to denote 
theirrank; the only thing uniform to be discovered amongst a group of 


) 
between 4 and 5000, was good conduct and confidence in themselves | 


and their general. 


Tt was now five o'clock in the afternoon, and darkness was approach- 
ing fast, yet no order had arrived intimating that we were to take a part 
in the contest about to be decided; we were in this state of suspense, 
when onr attention was attracted by the sound of music; we all stood 


up), and pressed forward to a ridge, alittle in our front, and which sepas | 


rated us from the cause of our movement, but it would be impossible 


for me to convey an adequate idea of our feelings, when we beheld the | 


43rd regiment, preceded by their band! going to storm the left breach ; 
they were in the highest spirits, but without the slightest appearance of 
levity in their demeanour.—on the contrary, there was a cast of deter- 
mined severity thrown over their countenances, that expressed in legi- 
ble characters that they knew the sort of service they were nhout to 
perform, and had made up their minds to the issue. In passing us, each 
officer and soldier stepped out of the ranks for an instant, as he recog- 
nised a friend, to press his hand; many for the dast time; yet, sotwith- 
standing this animating scene, there was uo shouting or huzzaing, no 
boisterous bravadoing, no unbecoming language! in short, every one 
seemed to be impressed with the seriousness of the affairs entrusted to 
his charge, and any interchange of words was to this effect: ‘ Well, 
lads, mind what you're about to-night;"’ or, “ We'll meet in the town 
by and by;” and other little familiar phrases, all expressive of confi- 
dence. The regiment at length passed us, and we stood gazing after it 
as long as the rear platoon continued in sight; the music grew fainter 
every moment, until at last it died away altogether; they had no drums, 
and there was a melting sweetness in the sounds that touched the heart 

The first syllable uttered after this scene was, ‘“‘ And are we to be left 
behind?” he interrogatory was scarcely put when the word ‘ Stand 
to your arms.”” answered it; the order was promptly obeyed, and a 
breathless silence prevailed, when our commanding officer, in a few 
words, aunounced to us that Lord Wellington had directed our division 
to carry the grand breach. The soldiers listened to the communication 
with silent earnestness, and immediately began to disencumber them- 
selves of their knapsacks, which were placed in order by companies, 
anda guard set over them; each man then began to arrange himself for 
the combat in such manner as his fancy or the moment would admit of, — 
some by lowering their cartridge-boxes, others by turning theirs to the 
front, in order that they might the more conveniently make use of toem ; 
others unclasping their stocks or opening their shirt collars, and others 
oiling their bayonets; then again some screwing in Mints, to make 
“assurance doubly sure: and more taking leave of their wives and 
children! This last was an affecting sight, but not so much so as might 
be expected, because the women, from long habit, were accustomed to 
scenes of danger, and the order for their husbands to march against the 
enemy was in their eyes tantamount to a victory, and as the soldier sel- 
dom returned without plunder of some sort, the painful suspense which 
his absence caused was made up by the gaiety which his return was 
certain to be productive of; or, if unfortunately he happened to fall, his 
place was sure to be supplied by some one of the company to which he 
belonged, so that the women of our army had little cause of alarm on 
this head. The worst that could happen to them was the chance of 
being in a state of widowhood fora week! 

It was by this time half-past six o'clock, the evening was piercingly 
cold, and the frost was crisp on the grass; there was a keenness in the 
air that braced our nerves at least as high as concert pitch. We stood 
quietly to our arms, and told our companies off by files, sections, and 
sub-divisions; the serjeants called over the rolls, not a man wes 
absent. 

It appears it was the wish of General Mackinnon to confer a mark of 
distinction upon the 88th regiment, and as it was one of the last acts of 
his life, I shall mention it. He sent for Major ‘Thomson, who com- 
manded the battalion, and told him it was his wish to have the forlorn 
hope of the grand breach led on by a subaltern of the 88th regiment, 
adding at the same time, that, in the event of his surviving, he should be 
recommended for a company. The Major acknowledged this mark ef 
the General's favour, and left him folding up some letters be had been 
writing to his friends in England—this was about twenty minutes before 
the attack of the breaches. Major Thomsom, having called his officers 
together, briefly told them the wishes of their General; he was about 
to proceed, when Lieut. William Mackie (then senior Lieutenant) im- 
mediately stepped forward, and dropping his sword said, ‘Major Thom- 
som, I am ready for that service.” For once in his life poor old Thom- 
son was affected; Mackie was his own townsman, they had fonght to- 


to, that I shall give it, word for word; it was this— 


thing per ton per mile, or even double th advan- 
Long harangues are not necessary to British soldiers, and on this oc- ageeatiy bev ie ee ee SS aoe 


A great branch from this marine railway may also be formed from 


} Portpatrick, through the manufacturing district of the west of Scotland, 
i | to Glasgow and all the Clyde; whence the distance to the Atlantic 
The address | Ocean will be 180 miles, and the cost of transportation Ss. Gd. per ton. 


‘lyde to the West lndies, and 


| s0 characteristic of the General, and so applicable to the men he spoke | North and South America will thas be carried in one day to a clear 
| sea, cutting of many days’ sailing through an intricnte navigation, the 


“* Rangers of Conuought! it is not my intention to expend any powder cost of conveyasce apon the railway being covered by the saving of pi- 


_ We'll do this business with the could iron /" 
| before said the soldiers were silent—so they were, bat the man who 


could be silent after such an address, made in such a way, and in such a 


place, had better have stayedat home. It may be asked what did they 
dot W hy. what would they do, or would any one do but give the loud- 
est hurrah be was able. 


—~—. 

PROJECT FOR A LAND COMMUNICATION BE- 

TWEEN ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 
Thinking that amongst the remedial measures proposed in Pailiament 


for the calamities of Ireland, there are none of any permanent utility, 
| y pe b 
I wish to lay before you, and through you before the Government and 


lotage, light money, and the other expenses of the Channel 

Indeed, the position of this pass is by nature traty fortunate, lying 
through the centre of the three kingdoms, and in the narrowest 
point presented by the map. So equally are its splendid advantages 
divided amongst the three nations, that the project is one, extrinsic 


| of all political considerations, peculiarly fitted to be executed by the 


Government, 

And here 1 will enter into the more minute economy of this work ; 
and having described the mountainous nature of the district about Port- 
patrick, I propose to em; kk y simultaneous there end upon the Cope- 
land Islands, and the Irish shore, about 20,000 convicts in the following 
manner: 

Upon the Copeland Islands, I propose to station ubout 2000 convicts, 


i the country at large, aplan which is founded upon that giant power! or any number for whose labour there ts space sufficient in such a 


| which is rising in the world, the railw ay system ; and which, though ex- 
tensive, is not too great for these, the triumphant days of science. 
| LT prepose to form a land communicetion with lrelaad, by whieh the 
| three kingdoms shall be joined in a substantial and perpetual chain of 
| connection; and in the following remarks intend to prove that the work 
though seemingly so vast, may be executed without any extraordinary 
| expense or difficulty ; to exhibit the beneficial consequences of the pro- 
| ject lo the commerce and political harmony of the nation, ard how 
much it is to the interest of the people of both countries, not by civil 
war to dissolve, but by the arts of peace to realize, to strengthen, and 
consolidate the Union. 

The distance from the extremity of the breakwater at Donaghadee to 
Portpatrick, inthe west of Scotland, is filleea miles, of which about 
one mile and a half is covered by the intervening Copeland Islands, 
which lie direct across the Channel, being about four miles and a half 
from Donaghadee. But the soundings between the Copelands and the 
| Irish shore being uniformly shallow, nowhere exceeding abaut eight fn- | 
| thoms, it is apparent that the magnitude of the work is diminished to 
| the remaining nine milos and e half from the island to the coast of Scot- 
land. Here the soundings are varivus, from ten to thirty and forty, and 
| about mid-chaonel, reaching to a depth of ninety-cight fathoms, the 
deepest soundings observable in the whole Irish Channel. 

I propose then, to connect the islands at this point by a broad cause- 
way; and if this be a work of great labour, so it is certwin that we pos- 
sess the means to execute it, greater than ever came into the power of | 
one nation. Whole mountains of stone exist upon the edge of the sea | 
|} at Portpatrick, our prisons are crowded with thousands of useful Ia- | 
| bourers, and when we consider the abundance of material, the cost of 
| the labour of convicts, and the power of the inclined plane, it is appa 
| rent that a barrier may be raised here of Egyptian magnitude. durability, 
| and strength. Its formation may spesved simultaneously from the 
| Copeland Istands, Portpatrick, and Donaghadee, and the work would 
| not materially obstruct the navigation of the Channel, the passage being 
open by the North of Ireland. 

Having now pointedto the pass, I proceed to exbibit it¢ commercial 
consequences to all the three kingdoms, and will first survey the route 
between the two capitals of Dublin and London. ‘The road at present 
from Dublin to Donaghadee measures about ninety miles, passing 
through the town of Belfast, a circuitous route formed to avoid the wa- 
| terof Strangford, a deep and rapid stream, over which abridge has 

never been thought practicable; though it is probable that a single 
arch may be thrown across it, at a spot midway between the town 
of Potteferry and Strangferd bar, by which a railway mey be brought 
| from, Dablin to Donaghadee, lessening the distance about thirty 
miles, 

Artived at Donaghadee, we cross the Channel upon a railway to he 
laid upon the pass, and from Portpatrick proceed eastward to # point 
striking the railway now in the act of formation from Carlisle to New- | 
castle, and pass southward upon that in contemplation from Carlisle to 
Manchester, and thence upon the Birmingham railway to London 
This will bring the corn, cattle, and linens of Ireland, ina single day, 
through the most populous manufacturing districts of England to London; 
and the time, hazard, and expenses of transportation, will be diminished 
to a quarterof the present cost by sea. ‘The distance from London to 
Dublin, by this route, will be about 480 miles; and estimating the rate | 
of travelling for passengers and mails at forty miles per hour, we shall | 
thus perform the journey from capital to capital in twelve hours; and | 
at the rate of 3d for thirty miles, the amount proposed by Mr. Ste- 
phenson as sufficient to coverall the expenses of locomotive power, 
the cost to each passenger will not be more than thé small sum of 4s 
Thus we see how these railways are destined to leave even the sea | 
behind. 

Scotland will also derive most extensive advantages from the comple- 
tion of this pass, forit will bring the most sterile part of that country 
into conjunction with the best cultivated part of Ireland; and as provi- | 
sions could then be brought across without the great expense of trans- | 
portation, shipment, and reloading, it is probable that a great manulac- 
turing interest would arise in the county of Wigtown, Dumfries, and | 
Galloway, now a wilderness of hills. For the railway system will so | 
diminish the cost of transporting corn, coat, timber, and all the heavier 
materials, that those barren districts will now become the principal seats 
of manufactures, owing tothe low rate of building ground, the exemp- 
tion from the high rates of cities, and the greater salutiity of such situa- 
tions fer manofactaring employments. This district of Scotland will 
then receive the agricultural produce of Ireland, and possess a double 
outlet for manufactured goods, westward, by arailway to be laid from | 
Donaghadee toa port upon the bay of Donegal, and thence (to the At- 
lantic Ocean, and eastward by a railway to Newcastle and the German 
Ocean. 

1 propose that the entire line from the Germau to the Atlantic Oceans 
should be marine railw ays, capable of transporting vessels by an unin- 
terrupted land communication, and by the patent slip, from sea to sea; 
tor which purpose the railway now proceeding from Newcastle and the 
neighbouring towns and mines, direct to the German Ocean, and bya 
pier or chain pier over the heights of Tynemouth to the deep water be- 
yond the bar. This will bring the coal vessels of the Tyne and the 
Wear, direct into [reland, and will serve foran outlet for the linen trade 
of Ireiand to the eastern coast of England and Seotland, and to Russia, 
Prussia, and allthe countries on the Baltic. Also the shipping bound 
from the Baltic to Liverpool, and all the west of England and Scot- 
land, will be brought across the division of the work from the Ger- 
man Ocean to the Solway Firth. Whereas, upon the present limit- | 
ed scale of the work now proceeding from Newcastle to Carlisle 
with the expense, inconvenience and delay of discharging and re- 
loading the cargo, it is probable that the expectation of drawing 
the trade of the Baltic by waggons across the pass, will not be 
realized, 

Besides all this mass of trade, it is probable that vessels bound to 
and from the Baltic over the Atlantic to the west Indies, and North 
and South America will here be brought across the land, for the saving 
of time, hazard, and expense in the passage from the Cattegat round the 
North of Scotland orthe south of England, which usually occupies a pe- 
riod of twenty days; whereas, by the marine railway, shipping may be 
conveyed in “one day from sea to sea, which will create a saving of the 
victualling, wages and wear of the vessels, for a period of twenty days, 
with the interest upon the value of the cargo for a similar time. The is. | 
tance across this route from the Germantothe Atlantic Ocean is 240) 
miles, and atthe present estimated rate of one halfpenny per ton per | 
mile, the cost of transporting » vessel of 200 tons will amount to the sum 
of £10 though it is probable that one half of that toll, or one farthing 
perton per mile, will bea remunerating rate upon a marine age 
| which will command so great a stream of trade; besides that, ves- 


} 
| 
} 





jeounmry whieh in an early year will throw o 


situation, intendiag, after quarrying to practical depth, to cut awey 
the whole material of the islends, reserving only The breadth required 
fer the pass. Quantities of stone may always be obtained from the 
bed of the sea in the netghbouring shoals; and allowing these islands to 
be half a mile wide, we shall thus obtain material sufficient to carry 
the causeway, of 500 yards wide, for several miles towards the coast of 
Scotland. 

The comparatively smaller work of filling up the shallows from Deo- 
naghadee tothe Copeland Isiands, may be exreeuted in a similar manner, 
by convicts from the prisons in Ireland, with material brought from the 
lrish shore, or trom the bed of the sea. And it is apparent, thet this 
division of the undertaking may be fuished with less difficulty, ex- 
pense, and time, than the deeper distance from the Copelands to the 
coast of Scotland. 

At Portpatrick and the neighbouring district, will be the great scene of 
this work ; and here is employment for 10,000 conviets, by opening 100 
quarries, cach working 100 hands, with 100 lines of tramways, upon a 
pass 500 yards wide, Indeed, so favourable are the natural cireum- 
stances of this district, that al! the prisons of the kingdom may be emp- 
tiedof their teaants upon this spot; forthe ecoust being precipitods and 
rocky, bodies of convigts may be stationed for miles on either side of 
the causeway, whenee stone may be brought with the tide by hulks, rafts, 
or lighters. Convicts may also be employedin propelling the waggons,. 
and in various methods, for the saving of horse labour, a mode in whieh 
they are much employed atout the dockyards; nor is there any princi- 
ple of humanity against it, when our virtuous peerantry themselves draw 
gravel upon the roads, at tenpence per day. Thas, all whose term of 
sentence, habits, and physical eapabilitics, would warrant the expense 
of conveyance to the works, may be employed here in amore whole- 
some, humane, and useful manner, than in any crowded place of con- 
finement; forthe tread-mill, and the other expedients for employment 
in our gaols, are proven by the ablest writers upon prison discipline, to 
be a cruel and frivolous wasie of labour 

The average cost of conveyance to these works by sea or under milk 
tary escort, will notexceed about seven shillings per man; whereas the 
present costof conveying convicts to Woolwich alone, amounts to ten 
timesthat sum. The eapense of transportationto New Holland iseighty 
pounds per man, making a waste of the labour, health, and time of the 
convicts, for a period of five months—the usual duration of the voyage: 
and the average expenditure of the Government in the business of trans 
portation, is about £110,000 per annum. I propose then to save this 
large annual expenditure entirely, by diverting the labour of convicts to 
these and similar national works; for in the tamishing condition of the 
country at howe, we 6 { not to _esperd one revenpe to ponnlate « 

fr our allegiance, when 
Strengthened by an Inereasing people, and which ts rendered, by dis- 
tance, secured beyond ourpower. ‘This saving of £110,000 per annum 
will alone clothe and vietual many thousands of the convicts, at the 
works; and the saving in the prison expenses of the kingdom will indi- 
rectly support the remainder of the cost for labour; and for the cost of 
superintendence, tools, and other incidental expenses, the Government 
may be repaid bya toll, to be levied at the pass; end by the increase of 
the revenue by the diminished cost of transporting mails, troops, and 
ships-of-war. Retrenchment and good policy, therefore, require that the 
business of transportation should be suspended fora few years, until 
our resources revive, and the marine railway be completed, now in 
the act of formation, across the Isthmus of Suez, when the passage to 
New Holland will be diminished to « period of forty days, and the acea- 
mulated numbers of our convicts may then be conveyed there at a quar- 
ter of the present cost. 


I trust, that these remarks will meet with much consideration from all ' 
| who are sulicitous to tranquillise and preserve the sister kingdom. For it 


is apparent what splendid advantages the completion of the work would 
throw intothe seule of Ireland; national prejudices would soon diss 
pear; and when we survey the western const of Ireland, with its fertile 
soil, harbours open to the Atlantic Ocean, and so far in advance towards 
the great American continent, it seems probable that those provinces, 
though now the abode of lonely famine, may yet become the most pros 
perous part of all the British empire. And it is better that Ireland 
should now continue to follow the fortunes of England, for a dissolution 
of the Union would soon lead to a democratical government, and the 
reign of revenge. Allowing our ancient rights of conquest to be no 
just claim, and thet Ireland is a separate land, with sufficient territory, 
trade, population, to form a right to an independent stand amongst the 
nations, still it is placed by nature too contiguous to England fore se- 
parate government, with diferent foreign alliances, and another religion. 
Perpetual collisions would ensue, each country sheltering the hostile 
fleets of foreigners, and a division of the Union would, at last, draw 
on the rain of both nations. ‘To divide isto destroy, and as we possess 
similar languages, natural productions, and channels of trade, so let us 
now overcome these few intervening miles of sea, and make the islands 
one land.—II. F.—[ United Service Journal. | 
—>_— 
FASHION AT THE HAVANNAH. 
From a Diary kept during a recent visit by Fugéne Ney.” 

Our first vis't wasio Admiral Laborde's, who commands the Spanish 
squadron in these seas We were obliged to make our way through ae 
phalanx of officers and attendants, and were received in « spacious sa- 
loon. Heisa short stout man, though not at all too lusty; bis featares 
are good, and he speaks excellent French, bis family being natives of 
Pau.” * * We next paid our respects to the Governor, where we 
found an equally numerous assemblage of officers in waiting. Vives is 
a little grey-headed personage, but has not all of the Admiral’s frankness 
and cordiality about him. 1 was likewise introduced to the Count de 
Villa-Nueva. the Intendant of the Havannah, who is second in command 
there, and has the finest palace in the town. During our interview, he 
somewhat maliciously pointed out the Governor's game-cocks to me. 
It seems that Vivés never leaves his house; his darling oceupation is to 
watch over the health and edneation of his cocks, which, I must admit, 


| are noble creatares. LT could see their houses from the window; each 


of them has a separate residence with his name inscribed above it ;—the 


) sanded arenain which they fight lay also before me. The General bas 


published an extensive work on the subject, which he has entitled “ Gal- 
lomachia.”"* * * One of the finest residences st the Havannah is 
Count de Fernandina’s;: it cost him sixty thousand pounds, and there 
are seven or eight more in the town for which as much was paid. They 
are kept up in a style of luxury, which can scarcely be conceived and 
when [ cined with the Count, everything was conducted on a scale of 
the greatest magnificence. The usual dinner bour is three o'clock, bat 





* A con of the late Marshal Ney. 
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r, or even as bach. The subjeetscomposed ie Ropes thine the Princess Au- 
The <sinver| guste. H. Hill. Published luke by oue of the Royal ar Ul This 
of rising | is @ movelty, and will, no deubt, be « source of attraction. ye welo- 
to the dies which owe their birth to fen ee are in adagio in A. 
until and an allegretio in D. For the iw movements and arrange- 
ment, we are indelted to Mr. Griesbach, who seems to have executed 
his part of the work with commendable industry. . 


fashionable wot to anticipate the (me by balf-ae-beu 

Pe osie. the jaterval beiag devoted to card-playing. — 

itself is isely ow the Parisian model, with ibe exception 

from table wheu the desert is tu be served up, aud adjourcing 

room, where you remain about.s quarter of an hour, 

notice been given that allisready. The company thea return to) 
Oa this occasion, I found the 





table loaded with « profu- 


4. . 
sion of (raits , cakes, and ices. | Death of Dr. Bell —This truly good man died at Lindsay Cottage, 
Rees yt e Tey the windows of every street through | Pe man. the on Saturday last, after a long illness, in the ®0th year of 


iris ber votaries on their foray tothe Pasco, are crowd- hisnge. Dr. Bell had the bigh gratification of seeing his system of eda- 
ee bmea Tee Pasco is the promenade of the Havaunel exqui- | cation universal! j adopted. e had resided some time in India, was 
sites, their transatlantic “ Corso;” it lies outside the city gates, end COW Prebendary of Westminster, and Master of the Sherborne Institution, 
sists of » broad avenue, seventeen hundred yards ia length, lined with) Durham: andin the course of bis long and virtaous life, had accumu- 
trees of various kinds. ‘Two lateral walks have been formed for pedes. lated great wealth, which he ae of to various Na- 
trians; and, at given distances, stone benches have been placed fur their tional [ustitations, to the amount of £120,000. 
accommodution. There is a fountain in the middie of the Paseo, anda) py, Governorship of Scarborough Castle, and the Chief Colonelcy 
statue of Charles IIL. (of Spain) stands at one of its extremities. Long | of the Sed Regiment of Buffs, are now vacant by the decease of General 
files of volantes drive past this statue, then traverse the Plaza de Toros, | Sir George Don. 
wheel through the favoured haunts in the suburbs and wind up the ex- The late Lady Tourney Staines, whese sudden decease deberred ca 
cursion Ly returning tothe Pasco. There was nothing which struck BM tie Vth ult., died during her honeymoon ; her Drdsship having been 
half as much, apes my first arrival at the Hay annah, asthe rolante 6 pee united at the close of December last, to George Gunning, “sq. of Frinds- 
body of this vehicle resembles that of @ poot chariot: it is mounted on | bury. Lady Staines was the relict of the late Captain Sir Thomas 
springs, and the wheels, which . ; hil Staines, K.C.B. who formerly commanded the Isis frigate. 
rear, are enormously high. It is furnished with » ne eae ee Lord Kinsale died on the 25th ult. at bis residence in Kinsale, county 
when let down in front and buttoned on both sides, effectually ~~ of Cork. His Lordship wae premier berve of Irclend, and possessed rid 
yon from the rest of the world, and nets as a s¢ pocatecegnes ery ' hereditary right of wearing bis hat in the royal presence, granted by 
and mud. Ba ah the shafis isa burse oF mule, with 8 calves , King Jolin to De Courey, Earl of Ulster. The deceased is succeeded 
nt you make use of a Quitrine, whit bh differs in | pig bene y) his younger brother, the Hovourable Lieutenant Geraid 
no other respects from the rolante, than by having a blind, which lets ai. Ww he Scott, who is still at Naples, inteads making a considerable 
-abriclet. This is the best tended piece of furniture} ©" “Aiter ocon, 9 pies, : 
down like that of a cabri ; ' -}, | Stay in Italy, and to return by the Tyrol, through Germany, when he | 
in all their household gear; the volante, indeed, isthe first iamate which | ai otis tee usladlneh abties ba 4ourue ta Empire. } 
greets you as soon as you have crossed the threshold; nay, I have not . alerted. > gi ( sineatihe cantenendiiaih 
only stumbled upon it frequently in their ante-chambers, but in their very Army Commutation.— heite es ota aan . me pe ’ _ 
sitting-roomes. | revollect being at dinner one day at Stoudher s, when half pay to commute (heir ha pay oa ee —~ y, is now - - - 
the horse himself was trotted across the dining hall, end positively har- | to officers of the militia entitled to the disembodiec ‘ rcance—and that al- | 
nessed in the drawing-room! The Indies go ns full-dressed to the Pasco | lowance will not be granted to future appointments. J 
as they would toa ball. On yor and holidays military bands are Libel on the Duchess of Richmond.—The Attorney General stated, in the | 
posted at various points, anda detac ¥ of — nee 7 to nae ee “ wo oe . ryparnnene ~~: he — are a? 
ongst the carriages * It is usual to adjourn trom the | hefore the Court on the last day o erm to move for an information, 
pony Plave de Armas, where military airs are played several times | but it was usual to allow parties 4 mention the application they intended 
during the week ; and to close the day's campaign by a lounge at the | (o nke in the ensuing Term. He should move to file @ criminal infor- 
opera. mation against several newspapers for the publication of a gross and un- 
| founded libel on the Duchess of Richmond. This he should do upon | 
qpes the affidavit of his Grace the Duke of Richmond, who stated that the | 
Su NUNATD, publications to which he referred were false and scandalous, and that he | 
_ lived with his Duchess in uninterrupted harmony. Mr. Jastice Littledale | 
Their Majesties intend, if nothing important should occur to prevent | —All you can do is to mention it. The Attorney General—That is all. | 
them, to visit [reland and Scotland neat year. | My intention is to be prepared to make the motion next Term. 
The King, when at Windsor, during his morning rides pays a frequent | paereee other mischances of the “ Literary Festival” at the Free- | 
visit to the cottage of bis friend Lord Sefton, at Stoke Farm, onty a few | masons’ Tavern, last week, was the loss of the Ettrick Shephard s snuff. 
mites from the Palace. Her Majesty, who isa great florist, has often | box. The Shepherd charitably supposes it was taken away in mistake | 


ch are quartered most ridiculously to the 








been delighted with the conservatory at Stoke Farm, which is upon a! by some “ worthy southeran,” who will be quite unecsy till he restores 
large scale, and is decorated with the mostehoice native and exotic | it to the lawful owner; and, in order that there may be no further mis- 
plants. | take, it is fitting he should know that the name “ Hogg” is engraved on 


New Dukes.—We are assured that the Marquess of Stafford, the Mar- | the lid of i eke Herald. , i 
quess of Anglesey, and the Marquess of Cleveland, will be created Dukes | ‘ Elopement.—Some time before day-break, yesterday morning, a travel- | 
after the passing of the Reform Bill. are ane) 298 Yo yeme oon Paap ed thpal ody Amey 

; ; hig C road, opposite to Connaught-terrace, w 7 - 

Sir Henry Parnell has withdrawn his name from the Whig Club at | rable a. wailing in ps2 readiness to start at a moment's notice. 
penebee's. , | At last a horse and gig, in which were two persons, in travelling cloaks, 

In an Evening Paper of Thursday, it was announced thatthe Marquess | oo on coming along Park-lane at full speed ; the animal was white 
of Anglesey is to replace Sir James Kemp at the Ordnance, and that Sir) with foam, and appeared to have been driven a long distance. The per- 
James was to go to America. There is no foundation for either of these sons, a lady and gentleman, alighted, took their seats in the chariot, the 
essertions.— Feb. 4. | word © go on” was given, and the crack of the post boys’ whips, and the 

The Bishop of Winchester has subscribed three hundred pounds to-| rattle of the chariot wheels, was heard only for a second or two, ere they 
wards the repairs of St. Saviour’s church, and to prevent the demolition were whirled out of sight, inthe direction of the north road. Itis said 
of that sacred and beautiful relic of antiquity, the “ Lady's Chapel,” in) that the fair fugitive is the daughter of a wealthy resident in the neigh- 
which Gower, the poet, was buried. | bourhood of Clapham Common, and her companion a Cavalry Officer 

The Earl and Countess of Chesterfied have been maintaining the fes- of some distinetion, who will eventually succeed to titled honours, and 
tivities of the season with uncommon splendour, at Brathby Hall, in 


an immense estate. The young lady was not missed until four hours 
Derbyshire ; the pastime including every veriety of amusement; bun-! after she had taken her departure. An instant pursuit was commenced, 
ting, shooting, archery, &c. 


which will, in all probability, be unsuccessful, as the party in advance is 
The late Duke of Bridgewater, at his death, bequeathed to the Mar- said to have relays of horses in readiness all along the road. The sister 
of Stafford, the | - » pictures. and books in Cleveland Row, to | ofthe young lady made a similar hasty visit to the Hymeneal alter about 
eS Ce eee Oe an Ds : is life, | fifteen’ ths ago, and started from the same spot as the parties did yes- 
ether with the largest portion of his property in canate during his life, | Neen Months ago, ane 78 a P 5 
Kine after Wis Genus w We HODIE atarquess’s second son, Lord Preneis | 


terday morning. 
Leveson Gower, in regular entail. The death of the Duke of York en- | Mr. Tennyson has also either been removed from, or resigned, his 
abled Lord Stafford, to purchase the Royal Dake’s intended residence. | office at the ordnance Board,—for between the Whig and Tory state- 
which, in perpetuity, will be the abode of the heir to this noble house. | 


ments of the case, it is dificult to tell which is the true version. At 

To the fortune of the Marquess of Staiford, left to him by his father, and | ®"Y Tate, Mr. Kennedy bas been appointed to the vaeant office. 

which will descend to Earl Gower, may be added the vast estates of his | Pui It ~-- 

mother, the Marchioness of Stafford, whois Countess of Sutherland, and THE ITALIAN RENEGADE. . 

Baroness of Strathnaver in her own right. } [An Italian - — who ~ by a er to = a 

ne : a . | excess of cruelty and ferocious bravery in the field, risen to the rank of 

Enlightenment of the Times.— It we ey Se ae gratification | Aga of the Janizaries, in Turkey, but who afterwards repented and re- 

to Lord Brougham and Vaux to perceive that the enlightenment of the | turned to his country and the bosom of his mother church, thus relates 

country has reached even puppets still more wooden than the politicians | yi, extraordinary life in a M. 8. found in the cell of bis convent 

by whom he is a surrounded. romp Ben ae —- less = |after his death. 

mortal, is actually perambulating our streets by night with an illuminated | « Whether, like all my countrymen, who are constantly enamoured of 

stage. , ee . | some Donna other, I could have spent life in wandering from ball to ball, 
Sir Robert Wilson is about to visit France, with his daughters, in con | and between the serenade, the supper, and the gaming-table, been satisfi- 

sequence of the ill health of one of those ladies. His absence will not be | ed to make my way to the end of the day, and of all days, is more than 

of long duration. | Lever had it in my power to tell. I fell in love—fell in love but once, 
The death of General Belliard, at Brussels, caused great grief to the | and, with the extinetion of that heavenly flame, became a fiend. 

King of Belgium, who entertained for him a sincere friendship, and was “9 here is NO use HOW In telling the name of my family. It was noble, 

im the habit of consulting him daily, on the state of political affairs. On| and ofthe highest order of nobility. But is it not enough for the beliet 

its first announcement to Leopold, he was violently agitated, and soon | that it was proud, profligate, and splendid; that its head was a magnifi- 

after shut himself up in his uabing, where he remained for along time | cient idler, and its younger branches were showy, subtile, passionate. 

alone. and with nothing to do on the face of the earth; that it was Italian? If 

r-in.— This useful (non-) official is said to have addressed a 
note to the late Secretary at War, (who, previously to being “ cashier 
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| 
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I have heard the complimeats of princes, and they were only like taunts 
to my bitter consciousness. 

my palace, to congratulate me on birth-da 
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kings, and sat, like Satan in paradise, hating 
by which I was surrounded and tortured! 
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of the form: I saw it even more keenly in the forced smile with 
my presence, my tenderness, those attractions with which, balf j 
and half in despair, I from time to time made an attemy 
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made every Sip 
iny hidden anguish 
I have sat in the midst of crowds that filled 
S. wedding-days, the various 
honour conferred on me by 
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finding, in the brillianey of 
me that was eat. 
I was alive to bat one sensation—the cer. 
whose love I could nave 
¢ check, in the fee} 


my rank, aad the marks 


ng its way through my soul. 


I saw it in the hollowness of + leness 


Which 
n ho 
to restore my 


wife to me. one; and pride, pain, ang 


But her heart was frozen, or 


thwarted affection returned on me like a legion of the spirits of evil, 


“One day, in a hunting party in Hungary, I was cau 
those sudden storms that come from the Carpathiaws, aud cover th 
country with winter in a moment. I took shelter in a farm-house in the 
forest. The fire side was already filled with the wood-eutters, » ho had 
made their way in from the tempest. As I had none of the gewgaws of 
my rank about me, I passed for no more than what I was, a man and 
was welcomed merely as a hunter. They were drinking, and the wine 
sour as it was, brought out their confidences. One of them, who diseo. 
vered that I belonged to the court, probably from some absurd effemi. 
nacy that had grown upon me, mede enquiries about the mode of con. 
veying a letter with which he was entrusted, and of which ke conceived 
that I might be a more adroit conveyer than himself. The address Was 
to my wife. I bit my lip till the blood burst out, but I contrived to 
check the rage that was ready to have torn the carrier and the letter 
into a thousand pieces. [instantly mounted my horse. The fellow dig. 
covered by my muttered curses that he bad put his commission into 
perilous hands, bat it was too late; he followed me, and even struck e 
with his wood-knife; but [had got that which I would not have resigned 
to all the powers of earth. I felt neither wound nor tempest; I rushed 
along till I fainted from loss of blood, and when I opened my eyes once 
more, found myself in my chamber, with half the arch-duke’s physicians 
beside my bed; languid, and almost lifeless, but with the letter still grasp- 
ed in my hand. 

I had been discovered in the forest by some of my hunters, ang 
brought home as dead. Lhad lain for a fortnight in my chamber, wan. 
dering from one delirium to another, bat in all I still grasped the fata} 
letter—no force could take it from me. Such are the poisons which 
man prepares for himself—I would not have parted with that letter of 
ruin, to be made monarch of Golconda. 

“} read the letter. What was it to the breach of confidence? The 
secret was mine, and of all secrets the most essential and overw helming. 
Its pages gave the fullest satisfaction that could be desired by a mind 
longing to have grounds for self-torment. They were a long-detailed, 
but gentle accusation of broken vows, sustained by references to times 
and places, and charges of duplicity and crueity on the part of friends 
and parents, which told me that my wife (for the woman was mentioned, 
it was she in every line) had long been loved, and had loved in turn. 
That she had been the reluctant sacrifice to the prejudices of her rank ; 
and that my offer had been grasped at by her family, alike for its own 
advantages, and its rescue of the daughter of so proud a line from an 
alliance beneath her. 

“1 saw Septimia on thai evening. She had come on the first an. 
nouncement of my returning mind, and, kneeling by my bedside, offered 
thanksgiving to Heaven for my recovery. I could have stabbed her on 
the spot. But she wept at my averted face, and besought me, in such 
language of soft submission, to think kindly of her and her interest in 
me, that I felt the tears streaming down my cheeks. In that moment 
T could have turned to her, confessed all that burdened my mind, and 
solicited to have at least all that was left to her of her early heart. But 
Iwas bornto bea victim! Pride forbade the humiliation. I sent her 
from my bedside; and tossing there till midnight, then started up, fever. 
ed and feeble as I was, to tread the corridors with shuddering feet, and 
break open with frantic jealousy the cabinet in which I conceived the 
remainder of this correspondence to be concealed. 

“With a sensation of self-reproach that need not be envied by a 
wretch onthe wheel, I broke open the cabinet, found a packet of letters, 
carried them to my own chamber, and there fed on them day by day. 
They gave me a feast ofagonies. I found there the history of the fe « 
developement of young passion; the stories of the country walks, the 
youthful employments, the presents of flowers; the first parting of the 
lover for the army; the thanks for his promotion obtained by the be- 
loved one’s influence ; the little gay anecdotes of the campaign, and mix- 
ed with them sentences repeated from the answers, which told me bit- 
terly what these answers were; fond, glowing, confiding, the outpour- 
ing of a fine spirit, all awake with the finest of all passions. Yet what 
was this eloquence to me? what the brilliancy of the unconscious wit, 
or the loftiness of the half-inspired feeling?) They were all for another; 
and the woman whom I had selected from the world to be the deposi- 
tary of my thoughts, had not a thought for me; the being in whose love- 
liness I would have taken a pride, was to me but a weeping vestal, the 
guardian of a solitary altar, where the fame never shone to me. The 
wife of my bosom, the sharer in my fate, the partner of my rank and 
fortune, was at that hour the scorner of them all, wandering in heart far 
away after the trials and chances of another, shedding tears for another's 
sorrow, rejoicing in another’s successes; and if she thought of me still, 
perhaps only measuring the years between me and the grave, and feel- 
ing the bonds of marriage only with the hope that the time might come 
when she should again be free. 

* * * 


ght in one of 


a o * 


“ T had returned to my own country. But who can fly from himself? 
At five-and-twenty, I had the look of fifty. In the midst of all that the 





The Whi 1 went farther, and said that the head of that family was half maniac in 
ed,”’ was on a visit at Cobham, the seat of his son-in-law, Lord Darnley, 


good and evil, a madly prodigal benefactor, a madly trusting friend, a 

| madly adoring lover, and an avenger mad to the wildest depths of ven- 
and was desirous of a temporary absence from his Parliamentary duties.) | 
in which note he laconically signified that he had found for him (Sir | 


veance, need L write under the picture that he was a Genoese? 

“| was that magnificent idler. 
Henry) a pair for‘ Tuesday night” (when Lord Chandos’ motion was fortune, Who cast away all the gifts of earth and neaven—who trampled 
expected to come on); but, added Mr. H, “© if the report is true, that out in blood loves and feelings that might have made the happiness of 
you are out, perbaps you will pair with us.” We can fancy even the 
gravity of Sir Henry Parnell, the most serious of all reformers, and the 


angels, who ran a frantic career of destruction through all that had twi- 
ned itself round my heart of hearts—then denied, defied, and cast from 

most profound of all economical theorists, disturbed by the non-chalance 

of this morceau 


me the only hope which can console man for the loss of this world. and 
then sat down in solitude, helpless remorse, and despair—unutterable ! 
° ‘ © ° » © 
Tho Master-General of the Ordnance.—The merits of this distinguished 

officer have been acknowledged by his rapid advancement in his profes- 

sion; and he is now in a political situation of high rank and character in 
the State. But looking back fora few years, we find the present Right 
Hon. Sir James Kempt, G.C. B. and G C. H., and late Captain-Gene- 
ral and Governor-in Chief of North America, a clerk at a desk inthe 
Agency Office of Messrs. Greenwood, Cox, and Co. His promotion is 
not more honourable to himself than to the service ; and it is one among 
many proofs that merit, without great interest, often reaps high reward 
in this State, even where all public matters are broadly declared to re- 
quire reform. 


“Tt was during vr y residence at Vienna that I first saw the woman 
who was afterwards to kindle all the fury and all the agonies of my na- 
ture. It is useless now to repeat Septismia’s title. She was a woman of 
the highest rank, the daughter of one of our sovereign princes, and though 
of a Spanish mother, most beautiful. Atthe Austrian Court. she was 
the topic of universal admiration, and when all admired, who shall won- 
der if I, her countryman, young, ardent in all that spoke to the passions, 
proud of the honours paid to Italian beauty, proud too, perhaps, of my 
own person, whirling through a perpetual round of brilliant sights and 
festivities, with all the aromatic poison of heightened pleasure filling my 
senses and iny soul, threw myself at the feet of this most singular and ad- 
The Hon. Mr. Cavendish wes, on Monday last, brought up before the mirable of women! 7 ; 
Court of King's Beneb, Dublin, to receive judgement for a libel on Lord , 
Bingham. The libel, it may be remembered, referred to a statement 
which originally appeared in the Court Journal. Mr. Cavendish was sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of £5. to the King 


We were married. Until the hour when I led her from the altar I 


had never dreamed that I was not the first object in her heart. But as 
she turned away from that altar, the single look which she gave to the 


The buildings at the entrance of the Tower adjoining the Spur Guards; image of the Saint above, undeceived me at once, and forever. It was 


which are now occapied asa Menagerie, will shortly be taken down, , "Olt proach, nor sorrow, nor religion, but it was a conipound of them 
and an Artillery Barrack erected on their site. This alteration, itis said: all. hat look never left my mind. It has haunted me in my dreams, 
was suggested hy the Duke of Wellington, High Constable of the Tower." has followed me in solitade. I have seen it starting up betore me in 


the midst of balls and banc 


who has recently paid great attention to the fortifications, which have ; 
there 


within the last year undergone a thorough repair 

“4 . - 
; We understand the Countess of Rossi, (Sontag) during her last profes- 
sional tour to Hamburg, Berlin, Warsaw, Moscow, and St. Petersburg 


juets, and investing the meaningless faces 
with sudden sorrow and majesty. It has risen before me in the 
camp, in he cell; in the calm, in the storm: I see it before me, pale, 
sorrowful, and loy ely as ever, at this hour—the look of a heart broken, 


: : but holily submissi dt . ' sated wit 

realized the sum of £2000. afte, paying the whole of her expenses! a. dente! “ _ sive ; bowed to the earth, but contented with its grave 
ic 6 . ; ,P n " ° ae ‘ ¥ Septt 

which were very considerable. The Countess is now residing at the} Ts tees) - . 4 - r 

Hague, with ber husband, the Prussiaa Chargé d’ Affairs. 


Tleft Vienna. Lhad grown weary of it, of myself, of the world. 


New Musie.— Pot Pourri, for piano-forte and Flute. Pleasure satiates, but mine was not satiety; it was a Gerce undefined 


By J. H. Gries- 





I was that splendid fool, the son of | 


world covets, [was a worn-down and meagre misanthrope. If it had de- 
pended on me, the earth would be a wilderness, or mankind g horde of 
Tartars, only ravaging each other, and turning the earth intoa grave. 
My friends—and I had then a host of them—came round me with advice, 
entreaties, wonder at my fierce contempt of society, hopes of change, 
and all the other helpless contrivances of man to administer to the sick- 
ness of the mind; but their efforts were as useless as probably their zeal 
was hollow. In this withering of the head and heart I must have per- 
sisted, but for a new excitement. War broke out between the Empire 
and Prussia. The prize between the combatants wasa paltry province, 
which the money wasted in the contest would have paved with ingots, 
and which seemed doomed to perpetual sterility. We contrived, how- 
ever, to make it bare a crop of human skulls. As the holder of a fief of 
the empire, a regiment was offered to me, and, at the head of my cava- 
| liers, [rushed into the war. Glorious invention for accumulating the 
miseries, exercising the follies, and displaying the blindness of man! 
Two hondred thousand of us were sent out to butcher each other. Im- 
| perialists and Prussians pounced on each other with the appetite of vul- 
| tures, and, having gorged ourselves with baman blood, rested only until 
a fresh feast of blood wasready. Every borror that fiction ever raised, was 
transacted as the common, every day business of life. To-day victore, 
| to-morrow fwgitives; wading through Austrian carcasses at Prague; 
bathing in Prussian gore at Kollin; fighting through fire and water, 
through famine, nakedness, pestilence ; we were still as ready as ever to 
tear each other into fragments, as if we were flinging awey life for any 
one thing that ever made life desirable. Between the hospital and the 
field, the first campaign strewed the rocks and morasses of Silesia with a 
hundred thousand skeletons of what once were men and fools. 

But to me this was a delight. I wasawild beast, nota man—I long- 
ed to wreak myself on all that bore the haman shape—I felt myself ter- 
ribly divorced from human interests—and, with the consciousness of an 
exile from happiness which could finish only in the grave, I sought the 
grave. I was every where foremost. My regiment imbibed, as all sol- 
diers will, the headlong habits of their colonel. We dashed at every 
thing. until the enemy began to think that resistance was useless; an 
the sight of my hussars in the field, decided the fate of many an en- 

counter. 

“ T was, of course, honoured for all this. Stars and crosses were hung 
| upon a breast which cared no more for them that if they were so many 
| cobwebs. Still [ tore my way through the enemy's squadrons, and led 


| 
| 
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contestably the most gallant hussar officer in the service —a Nadasti, a 

¢ pride and the example of the Austrian army. Tt was 
remarkable, that in all these hazards [ had escaped without the stightest | 
woud. Superstition ssid that | bore a charmed life, and bad brought « 
spell with me from Italy. (had indeed evn tthat spell ; for what pre- 
servative for the suldier is equal to despair! 1, who never heard the fire 
of a Prussian battery without a secret wish that it should lay me low—I, 
who never saw the sabres of the Prossian cavalry without # prayer that 
[might be impaled on their points before evening —I alone was un 
touched, while my charger trampled the bones of thousands and tens of 
th ousands of my fellow-men. 

“ [ was, however, to feel at last the caprices of fortune. As TI com- 
manded the rear-guard of Lyudoha’s corps in its retreat through the last 
defiles of Silesia, a charge made by some of the Zieten hussars Upon Our 
baggage, set my squadrons in motion. We fell upon the marauders, and 
quickly recovered our baggage; but the darkness of the twilighi, the in-! 
tricacy of the ravine, and more than either, the habitual dering of my men, 

lunged us in the centre of the whole advanced Prussian cavalry. We! 
fought desperately, and at last extricated ourselves, but in the final charge 
[received a blow which struck off my helmet, and completely blinded | 
me forthe time. 1 fell off my horse, and must have been trampled to 
death, bat for the gallantry of one of my officers, a Hungarian, who had | 
lately been received into the corps. This brave fellow, after first driv. 
ing his sabre from point to hilt through my assailant, dragged me from 
under the horses’ feet, avd carrying me on his shoulders, restored their, 
unlucky colonel to his regiment, who were already in the utmost 
despair. 

“Twas conveyed to Vienna—was covered with honours, and racked 
with pain. ButLwasnottodie. The gallant Hungarian was my wurse, | 
and, after having preserved my life from the enemy, be preserved it from 
the doctors. But my illness was long. and during it Septimia arrived | 
from Italy, with wife-like duty, to watch over her dying husband. | 
was moved by this display of tenderness, and on my feverish pillow, 
from which I thought | was never to rise, inwardly acquitted her of the 
crime of giving me the semblance of a beart. IL took myself to task tor | 
the rash precipitaney with which | bad wooed her, for the proud and | 
lavish proposals which had influenced the vanity of her relutions, for the | 
fierce and violent determination to make myself happy, when it might 
be at the expense of making her miserable. Hour after hour of lonely | 
thought, when all my senses seemed wrapped in sleep, have lL gone | 
through the whole tormenting ag « of my passions, my follies, and | 
my sufferings ; and hour after hour, have [resolved to cast my regrets 
to the winds. to confide, to hope. to see happiness, even against convic- 
tion; to be blind and be comforted. | 

* One night, when the paroxysm of my fever see ' to render it pos- 
sible that [ should not see another morning. Septsmia determided to | 
watch beside my bed. I was jalready half dreaming, and seeing squad. 
rons of cavalry slain and being slain, when I was roused by the pressure | 
of a band on my forehead, It was Septimia’s. Overcome with weari- 
ness for several nights Lefore, she had fallen asleep, and was tossing her | 
arms in the agitation of a dream. She uttered words too, words that | 
sunk into my heart like molten ore. She evidently thought herself | 
transported once more to those early scenes, whose very memory to me | 
was torture. She was straying with her lover; she was rushing to his | 
arms after long absence. She was abjuring him. She was pledging | 
herself never to love ancther. She was pleading with ber parents. | 
She was lamenting the bitter misfortune of the beauty which had ex- | 
posed her to my disastrous love. She was drawing the contrast between 
my almost kingly opulence and her lover's obscure means, and rejoicing | 
in the power of thus convincing him that she cou'd abandon the world 
for his sake. 

“Tmagine, if human imagination is made for such things, the feelings, 
the miseries, the immeasurable shame, of the miserable listener. From 
that moment I flung away all liope, from that moment I determined that 
the shortest way to happiness was revenge, and that the shortest way to 
revenge was the best. I devoted her to destruction; I devoted my 
self; [devoted mankind. My heart was chill no more, the ice round it 
was fire. I was now neither husband nor man. If was a tiger; and if | 
did not spring upon my victim, and crush her at the instant, it was that, | 
like the tiger, [might make my spring the more secure; that I might 
strike her like a destiny; that [ might hunt her down with long wretch 
edness; and then, when I had exhausted the last powers of infliction, | 
triumph, aud destroy her at a blow. o ¥ 

“These are horrors—but I was a lover, and a madman. I was an 
Italian, and that includes the whole circle of the passions and vices. 

“ She rose, shook off her dream, and left the chamber, to prepare ber | 


solf for renewed watching, by the freshness of the air that lowed in from | the safety of their souls; Leven bathed them with my tears; vutthey | bis (Port Grey's) opinion, depended the peace of Europe. 
the balcony. With the stealthy step of the tiger I followed her. She | were not tears of repentance : they were the mere surcharge of a heart | hear.) ‘The moble earl had stated that in this treaty the interests of Eng 
was standing in the moonlight, and never human being looked more ‘ike | infuriated and infatuated, until it had exhausted itself, and sunk into | land, the honour of the Crown, and the security of commerce were ove 


one of those forms of loveliness that we image descending from the spi- | 
ritual world. She looked ethereal, and the melancholy smile with | 
which she glanced at the peaceful worlds above,—the clasped hands— | 
and the sounds, | tween sigh and prayer, which rose from her lips, were 
like the sorrows of a being fallen don those bright orbs, or longing to 
pass away and be at rest, where the troubles of our stormy existence are 
felt no more. 


but already sainted? She prayed too; she wept; I saw the tears glis- | 
tening on hereyelashes, I heard the very beating of herheart. Vengeance 
wasimpossible. I resolved to wait for farther proof, to task my own | 


oh! with what desperate calmness, withdraw from her presence, and | 
leave this incomparable creature all that I could now leave her, the right 
of forgetting her rash and unhappy lord tor ever. 


ing of throwing myself at the feet of my wife, confessing my suspicions, 
my fears, my remorse, and stooping that proud heart to the just humilia. | 
tion of soliciting her forgiveness, I was startled by the shadow of a figure 
entering the balcony. My wife uttered a faint shriek, but she did not fly. 
The stranger did not approach her. It was clear to my eye, rendered 
keen as the lynx's by jealousy, that they knew each other and knew 
each other well. I glided along in the darkness. I heard their whis- 
pers—their words were broken, and intermitted with manyasigh. | 
stood and listened to all. With my heart alternately panting as if it | 
would burst, and then sinking into what I thought the coldness of death; 
with my breath held, with every faculty of my being all ear, I gathered | 
the broken sounds. I heard the words—leave, anguish, parting, ruin. 
These were enough. I made a history of them sufficient for madness 
The sigh and the tear—the clasped hands and the fainting form, filled 
up all that waslost. I drew my poniard, and waited but for an opporta- 
nity to strike the secure blow which would extinguish the traitor and the 
traitress together. 

“ As if to increase the terrors of a moment big with fate to all, the 
night, which had till now been of more than summer serenity, was 
changed, and a blast of wild wind, followed by sheets of rain, burst on 
the palace. Septimia shrunk in fear; the stranger rushed forward to 
sustain her. Now was my time—with one hand I was at his throat. I 
saw his glance of astonishment; I heard my wife's scream of terror; I 
heard but one sound more—his groan—as, with my poniard in his heart, 
he rolled in dying convulsions at my feet. In another moment, all was 
silence. Of the three who had just been fevered and glowing with 
the most vivid emotions of our nature, there were now left but three 
statues, 

“A blaze of lightning that wrapped us all, as if the King of Evil bad 
come on his fiery chariot to exult over his finished work, shewed me, 
for the first time, the features of the stranger. What was my wonder— 
he was my preserver, my gallant comrade, the Hangarian! But he had 
died for his crime, and in that thonght I was comforted. Fool, and slave 
thatI was! [ exalted myselfinto a minister of that Divine Justice, which, 
existing before all law, strikes the criminal in his most triumphant 
hour, embitters the blow by the suddenness of divorce from all that 
he loves, and proudly vindicates Heaven, without the tardy formalities 
of man. : 

“From this waking trance I was roused by a voice at my side. It was 
Septimia’s. She pronounced me a murderer, and stained with innocent 
bloud. She was, like myself, an ardent, powerful. sensitive being, whose 

nature had been suppressed by long sorrow ; but it now burst forth. She 


pronounced me hateful to her sight, aslave of jealous fury, and merei- | 


lessly thirsty after blood. Taking the dead hand of the unfortunate Hun- 


eee 
on my fierce sabreurs from danger to danger, antil Lwas pronounced ia- | 


never to ssc atgaih we never ta hold comme, wave to pronounce my 
, ame more. I stood and listemed to ali, en came the tale. The 


| bad fallen in an engagement with the Turks in 
















Hungarian was her first love, and, to my sorrow, ber only love. They 
bad been bound to eack other by the most solemn vows, entil my ili 
omened passion at once overthrew bis hopes, She would have fied with 
bim and gladly exchanged opulence avd rank for bis humble fortunes: 
but his high and generous t revolted against this secrifice. Insulted 
by ber family, and fearful of bringing to poverty her whom be could en- 
dow onty with his beart, he left her presence altogether, and disappear. 
ed. Her tidings of bim were that he was dead, in the service of Kussia, 
and bis scarf and sword were sent to her asa dying remembrance. He 
Bessarabia, She had now 
nothing to hope for onearth; and, in listlessoess and coldness, she gave 
way to the will of her relatives, and suffered herself to be wedded to me 
All this was told with the quickness of the lightning that flashed round 
us, and with almost the withering power. The | ungerian had con- 
structed this tale of death to set Sejtimin at liberty ; and then, in human 
weakness, liad longed to be near her onceagain, before he died. He had 
returned to Austria, entered the service uuknow a, and lingered only un- 
til he could see, with his own eyes, that she was happy with ber bushand 
For years she had not seen him fill (hot night, even then by chance ; and 
the words that passed between thei were ouly those of final farew ell. 
“ T wanted nothing of all this to know that [ was miserable; but Sep- 
timia was too like myself, to part with the cup of misery while it could 
not hold a single drop more. Her reproaches were terrible; her taunts 
went to my coul. [fell the native devil within me. Lcommanded her 
to be silent, to spare me, to spere Lerself. Lt was allin vain, She was, 
like myself, an Italian, and restraint was at an end. She had thrown of 
all the feebleness and timidity of the sex. She heaped reproaches on 
me that fell like coals of fire upon my head, shocked with wonder, almost 
with awe, onthe magnificent indignation and haughty despair of a crea- 


| ture who, bat the hour before, was all submission, all tears and tender- 


ness, all calm, cold duty. She now towered in the strength of thwarted 
love: her very natare seemed to have received a sudden exaltation; her 
voice was rich, solemn, and powerful: her eye sat on me like a con- 
science, and penetrated me with an intense and agonizing keenness. | 
fe'l myself unequivocally bowed down before this majesty of wrath. 
Writhing through every fibre, and tossed by a frenzy of passion that 
tortured me as if I had Leen flungon the waves of the place of unutter 
able punishment, [ might have borne this. But there are limits to the 
most patient endurance of man. But to hear her avow her love for the 
dead, at my feet—to see her press his passive band (o her forehead, to 
her lips, to her heart—to see her fiing herself beside the body, and wildly 
sunplicate that with itshe might be laid in the grave! This I could not 


| iave borne: yet this] was doomed to hear and see, and shudder over 


I felt that to this there must be one conclusion, and that a bloody one; I 
felt my veins like ice; I felt the steel quiver in my fingers; Limplored 
ber not to rouse me to do what must be ruinto us both. She defied me. 
| adjured herto leave me till Thad mastered the rage which was now 


ready tomasterme. She but caught the dead hand, and kissed it with | 


wilder fondness. ‘One kiss more,’ [ exclaimed, ‘and you die.’ The 
kiss was given, and with alaugh of consummate scorn. [knew not 
what became of me; [was blind—mentally and bodily blind. I rush- 
ed forward to tear the band from her lips. I heard ashrick; a convul- 
sive grasp dragged me down—we fell together. [heard and felt no 
more. 

© The cold air of the dawn awoke me. Thad lain on the marble floor 
from midnight. [was stiff and cold, and felt as if I had gone through 


| seme dreadful dream. But [was soon taughtthe reality. Septimia was | 


lying dead beside the Hungarian. My poniard was fixed in her bosom. 
Whether [ had stabbed herin my rage, or whether she had fallen the 
victim tomy unlucky hand in the struggle, all was over. There lay the 
unhappy pair, both guiltless, yet with the heaviest punishment of guilt; 


both young, lovely, noble; both formed for happy years, and for the | 


richest brightener of the happiest years, mutual love. Yet there they 
lay, silent, cold, motionless, heartless; their whole current of life and 
joy stopped in an instant by a murderer's hand. There is sometimes a 
strange delight in knowing that the worst tha: can come hascome. 1 
felt that strange delight, the hideous joy of a fallen angel fixed in eternal 
chains. U felt the fierce consciousness of utter and irreparable ruin. 1 
rejoiced in the agony of belief, that the whole power of earth could not 
free me froma single fetterof my ruin; that [had fathomed the lowest 
depth of undoing; that all the racks ard wheels of tyranny could not 
add another pang to my mighty misery, my parching and burning up of 


soul, my perfection of woe. [gazed on the beautiful beings whom I 


had extinguished; Leven felta frantic pity for them; Leomposed the 
scattered locks on their noble forehends;: 1 whispered a wild prayer for 


weakness. 


How long I continued this melancholy task I know not, bat I was | isters, and individually to himself (Farl Grey]. The noble carl certain- 
roused by the approach of my attendants, who were alarmed by not | ly gave to him and to his Majesty's ministers an immense degree of im- 
finding me in my chamber. 1 was then fully awake to myself, and with | portance when he stated that init they bad been able to merge all the rela 
the dagger still dyed with my wife’s blood, attempted to put an end to | tions of this great country in res;ect to the various states of Europe, and 
all my pangs at once. I gave the blow; bat my arm was feeble w ith | throughout its different bearings solely looked to the manner in which it 
sickness, and before I could repeat it, | was seized and conveyed to my | would affect England. Bat was it possible thet their Lordships could 
“TI gazed; and the sense cf duty dissolved my soul. My hand was| bed. ‘The catastrophe of this night of horrors, of course, soon reached | believe that all the members of the Conference were engeged in the 
on my poniard. But how could [ lift it against a being that seemed all | the ears of justice, and I should have been not unwilling to abide 
| its severity; but my noble house forbade this humiliation, and f was 


hurried away in a state of stupour from Vienna, many a league. 


“ My subsequent career is less knows, yet more memorable. The 
heart, to punish myself, who was the true criminal, and with calmness, | dagger had cut away from me all the honours, enjoyments, and hopes of 
life; what could now stimulate my ambition? Who could now be 

worth tny hate, and who could now awake my love? I abandoned Eu- 
| rope, and wert fo wander among all nations where I could be farthest 
“ While these thoughts were revolving in my heart, while I was think- | fromthe sight of an [talian face, the sound of an Italian tongue, the t 
slightest memory of times and scenes which yet were imperishably | ble Ear! said that this was the object of that trenty. The 
fixed in my soul. But if they were there, they were things in the | seemed also to suppose that he (Earl Grey) was the individual that had 


grave, and their revival was like the fearful summoning of the dead 
[ traversed Tartary, I plunged into the Siberian winter, leven pene 


trated the jealous boundaries of the Chinese Empire. Among them | gether due to the Noble Lord at the head of Foreign affairs, to whose 
! industry and ability he believed he might attribute its present advanced 


all [carried my remorse, but it may have been owing to this pilgrim 


age that I retained my senses or my life. Labour is the great palli 
ative of human sorrow. Hunger has no time fertears; danger suffers | orto any counsels of his, that the present state of the country was attri- 
no faculty to sink into lazy uselessness. I learned among those | hutable? 
barbarians something more,—the use of those extraordinary powers | England was engaged, or of the millions of debt which were contracted 
which nature gives us in the human frame. I learned to endure fatigue | in its prosecution ? 
which would melt down the hardiest European. I tamed the wild horse of | tion had taken place in France? 
the desert; [swam the cataract; [I scaled the mountain. The fiery sun | Belgium had been in a state of insurrection against their Sovereign? 


of the south darkened my skin, bat it could not wither up my nerves 


Winter with its snows and tempests was my pastime. I had soon become | had found Belgium separated from Holland, and heand his colleagues, 
distinguished among my half savage comrades for dexterity in the ase of 
arms. This was insome degree the result of my Malian birth. Nature 


had given me the singular flexibility of form found south of the Alps 
no man among the desert riders was my superior at the lance, the scimi 
tar, andthe bridle 
forced upon me and became the captain of a troop 


Zingis, at the head of » new uprising of the wilderness 


| my. Iwas my own history; 
| hold word for word, k 


+i two states 


Distinetions, the distinctions of barbarism. were 


I might have | of affairs while two allied states were in a state of revolution. In one of 
been perhaps a Khan in time, and shaken the Russian diadem as a new 


: ae by some romancer, but 
With fragments of wy wite's letters, and - 
dent and feature of tue Ubole teusmetion given in the aoen eau. ’ 
Romance bad dove nothing io it. For what exaggeration could it have 
lodad in romance! But us perusal that might changed the whole course 
of my fortunes. I brought beck youth, passion, misfortune, misery, 
| in full tide apon me again. ‘The cold ahd unnatural flerceness of the 
| Janizary chielian was thawed awey at once. The batred of man, of thet 
more than hatred, the conte mptot human eeture, whieh looked upon 
| ts Joys amd sorrows, iis struggles and successes, a» the tof flies, 
made ovly to be brosied an *y or the maelignity of reptiles, fit only to 
| be trampled into death; all wes gone. Leaw before me, in my solitary 
j tent, that night, the countenances of ev ery triend of my early years—I 
| heard the VOICES ONCE lamilias to my heat breathed the beloved and 
| balany air of My alive ficlds—I exuited in the unrivalled splendours of 
my Halive sumshiue, my native shores, my native hills, First and lest in 


j every landscape, in exery proud saloon, im every spot of peace and 
| beauty, [saw the two figure sihat Led decided on my fate, and shut the 
door of happin 88 pen 


ve. But tine had eatinguished the Intensity 
vf my passions, sed with it of my pains. I felt thetl longed only to for- 
| give and be forgiven, and lie down ond die. i 
“ While I wes feasting on my lonely benquet of sorrow, the thunders 
} of the Otioman drums were heard.” The ex nirest was fate! to my so!- 
| diership. Dfelt an instant and irresistible reluctance to the trade of 
| blood. i thoug li With wonder and with loathing on the savage delight 
which had hurried me so long through the furies ot war, Lhad shed ' 
| gore in torremts—end that. too, was Christian gore. On my koeesl 
pledged mysell to the Heaven which had so long endured me, never to 
aid the ferocity of king or people avain. Lloosed the scimitar fre mm 
waist, took the poniard from my sesh, the tarben from my brow hal 
peer —_ me the cleak of one of the Greek followers of the camp, 
took my solitery way, and left camp, glory, wealth, ini 
» ace se ) j) glory, wealth, the Vigierote, and 
“LT never repented this step. Loever turned back my trend, I faed 
myselfamong the Thessalian cottagers, aud there leda life of labour and 
contentment. When the war sanders d life there precerious, I returned 
to the hills, for life had become valuable to me, from the time whenl 
found that it could be made useful to my fellow-men. [had been, like : 
| the great King of Babylon, driven out from my kind, a proud madman, ' 
degenerating inio the savage. Lhad, lke bim, fed on the dross and : 
weeds of human file. Lhad spurned, and raged, and raved; and, in i4 
the deepest moral humiliation, in the wildest insanity of the heart, bad iF 
deemed myselt lord of all around me. Bat the terrible dream hed pass- 
ed, with all its phantoms; the conrulsed and fearful distress of the soul 
had subsided. ‘The hair, wet with dew of heaven, and the nail like 
| eagles’ claws, had passed from my nature. f wasn man again; and, in 
| the joy of my recovered faculties, I resolved to live in future only for 


| the sake of giving belp to man, and homage to Him in whose hand man 
is only the dust of the balonce 
7 . . 








7 
. 
. . . . * 
“Tam now, | believe, dying; and I die with the hope that the evils of t 
my career may be forgotten, the “90 remembered, and the frailties for- 

| given. The Htalian prince, the Mongol captain, the famous Hasson Ca- 
| ramata, the obseare Marabout, all have finished their career, and ell are ; 
now stretched upon the straw-bed of an humble brother of the barefoot ' 
ed Carmelites. Lhave, like Solomon, tried the sorrows, the wiedom, 


| 
j and the glories of life—like Solomon, found them ell vaNrry oF VANITIES. 
i a= bet we ge PRA e 
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Lwyperial Parlilament, 


HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 
House af Lords, Jan. 26. 
| [ Debate continued from the last Albion } 
| The Farl of Aberdeen concluded bis very able speech with offering 
six resolutions, the object of which was—to address his Majesty, cen- 
suring the treaty lately concluded, pointing out the danger thet England 
might incur in guarantecing its provisions, and asking for its re-con- 
| sideration, 

Earl GREY said he did not think that the noble earl who bad just sat 
| down had acted injudiciously in stating at the outset of bis speech, that 
| (he motion to which he was about to cull their attention was one of a 

very extraordinary nature. Tt undoubtedly was an extreordinary mo- 
tion when it had for its object the preventation of the execution of a 
| treaty, which, after es ery possible exertion, the Five Powers had suc- 
ceeded in bringing to a conclusion, and on the ratification of which, in 
[| Hear. 








j 


ee 


\ and all sacrificed; and this sacrifice he had imputed to his Majesty's min- 


destruction of the interests of Great Britain, for that was in volnt of 
fact one of the positions of the Noble Lord! Was it possible that they 
could believe that the interest of Holland, as well as the general state 
| of Europe, was notas likely to be considered by the representatives of 
| the Five Powersas much as the interests of England or France? Was 
it likely that the representatives of the Four Powers would enter into a 
| combination with the representative of the English government to effect 
| atreaty which would tend to destroy the power of Holland and ageran- 
dize that of France? It certainly appeared ridiculous; and a the No- 


oble Lord 


| the management of the treaty. Peshaps be should bear every blame 

that attended its negociation; but if there was avy merit, it was alto- 
| state But he would beg leave to ask the Noble Lord if it was to him, 
Had he been the cause of the twenty-five years’ war in which 


Was it through any fault of his that the late revolu- 
Was it through any fault of his that 


No. So far he could not be accused, On his entering upon office he 


as their first act of legislation, had to endeavour, under circumstances of 
| peculiar embarrassment, to bring about an agreement between those 
It was very easy for the Notte Lord to say, “ You should 
| have done this,” and “ You should have done that;” but be could assure 
their Lordships that it was no ordinary or easy matter to direct the helm 


those states, France, his Majesty's Ministers had to contend with the 


But I felt higher | effects of a recent revolution, anda state agitated by party; and in the 


exultation in the commands of our Khan to join the Mostem army in) other to act with a provisional government, the creature of revolution, 


the commencement of one of its most disastrous campaigns 


LA hd ‘ : i 
Phere | refusing to listen to anything like reason. Had Earope been in a siate of a 
again distinctions thickened over me. Some feats against the Russian tranquillity, and in possession of all its resources, the task might have 


7 
cavalry drew down unbounded praise from the Turkish Agas, and Twat) been easy: but, on coming into office, he and bis noble colleagues were kK 
fixed in the select troopsof the Sultan. T now had an object in view at | painfully conscious that the slightest spark would instantly set fire to the s 
Inst. War had become familiarto me. Thad cut down the bridge be-| inflammable elements of which I urope was #t that time composed. (| 
tween me and mankind; and even among Turke there is no better way | He, therefore, thought he was justified in saying that no slight task é 
to honours. 1 was reckless, dering, and remorseless I had learned to | was imposed on him; indeed, never had ministers to command such 

look upon mankind as a race of predestined slaves or tyrants, and whe-|q dangerous ship of policy as was on their accession to offic, A 
ther slaves or tyrants, the natural food for the sword I spared neither placed in their hands But what was the state of Belgium and ; 
sword nortongue. I massacred in the field, and Linsulted in the coun-| Holland’ They were separated. The Neble Lord opposite de- g 
cil. Of course, | domineered in both. 1 found folly in the Divan, folly | nied thet such wae the fact, and said that no such seperation had if 


in the field, and defect, diemay, and ruin every where 


| do, and the flat of the scimitar 


“In asingle campaign, I restored the Sultan's arms, hombled the Rus- 


5 


slans, and, what was more, taught the Divan to speak like honest men 
But who shall account for the changes of human things? In the last | cation which they refused to entertain? He, therefore, would assert 
skirmish, when we were pressing the enemy's army to destruction, and | that the separation between Holland and Belgiuin had de facto taken 
cutting them up bourly like weeds, a packet was delivered to me by On€ | place. Io this state of things what wasto be done! The re union of 
In it was | Holland and Betgiom was impossible 


of the Spahis, which he had found in the captured baggage 


{ gave them in | taken place until after his succeeding to office. But he begged to 
place of those pledges of ill lack, plain sense, hard fighting, the bastina- | ask the Noble Lord if the Prince of Orange had not in « docu- 


ment declared that a separation existed between Holland and Bel- 
gium : sod il his noble friends opposite had not been called opon before 
he left office to put an end to the revolution of the latter state, an appli- 


Le pines 


Now, notwithstanding the acca- 


garian, she kissed it, and pledged herself before Heaven and the dead, | volume which had belonged to some luckless Italian in the retreating ar- | sation of the Noble Earl that he (Earl Grey) was desirous of sacrificing 
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intereste land, be could not refrain from saying that he bad 
ae To Agaapaes 9 3 his heart, nor did anything influence mere all 
his feeling and conduct asa minister of the Crown, than that Holland 
should be placed io a situation whieh should give ber that freedom, that 
defence, and that respectable station whieh she ought to bave iu ed 
scale of Eorope. [flear, ane) ‘There was one point which he thooght 
the Noble Earl opposite seemed cautiously to have abstained from com- 
menting apon, or in fact mentioning in the course of Wis long oeten, 
and this was, that the basis of the treaty was in point of fact substancia ly 
the same as the 24 articles tendered to the King of Holland for ratifica- 
tion. Now he (Earl Grey) could not conecive upon what principle it) 
was that the Prince, who signed his agreement to the declaration of the 
27th January, should, when the same matter was afterwards proposed 
for his ratification, refuse. The Noble Ear! then proceeded to show that 
the matter in the manifesto of the 27th of Janeery was, in point of fact, 
the same as that contuined in the 24 articles of agreement. He con- 
tended on the absolute necessity fora prude negotiation at the pecu- 
liar time it was commenced, For what would have berm the conse: | 
uence of any one disagreement between the Five Powers! Au im nes | 
diate war, the termination of which could not be calculated. The 
peculiar state of Russia. the condition of Italy, were sifficient to prevent 
a desire for warfare. The Gordion knot might have been cut, bat at 
the danger of adisasirous war. The Noble Lord had accused them of not 
acting under their professed principle of now interference. He denied 
that they had ever lost sight of that principle in any of their policy, and 
in the treaty which formed the groundwork of the present discassion 
formed a very prominentfeature. The Government of this country saw 
with great satisfaction the elevation of Prince Leopold to the Throne of 
Belgium, and the constitution of that stete settled upon a satisfactory 
basis. He then came to the state of the question when the negotiations 
relative to the eighteen articles were interrupted by the invasion of Hol- 
land, One disadvantage of the present discussion was that he was obli- 
ged to use arguments and state facts which might tend to obstruct the 
settlement so much to be desired. But in reference to the invasion and 
the circumstances attending it, he would say no more of that than this: 
—That it was a most justifiable act, done without the notice agreed 
upon, nay, under such concealment, that Sit C. Bagot, residing at the 
Court of the Netherlands, bad not the least suspicion of the inten- 
tion; and wheo the Dateh Minister bere, who arrived at the time 
with power to negotiate, was asked for explanation, he had none to} 
ive. Under these circumstances, the fleet which the Noble Earl said | 
ad been three times ordered to sea against Holland, was certainly | 
collected in the Downs, and his we yy ministers would have shrunk 
from their duty if they bad oot kept a force in readiness for repelling 
the Duteh if they should again break the armistice. Then came 
the French army, and the noble lord said, that that part of King Leo- 
old's conduct showed him to be the mere vassal of France. When the 
French evacuated Belgium, it was said they returned again in disguise, 
wearing biowses. Tue same thing was said of large nambers of Prus- 
sian officers being ia service of the King of Holland, and very probably 
one story was astrue as the other. He believed this to be a calumny 
against one of the most noble and high-minded men that ever existed— 
the King of Holiand—(a laugh, and eres of hear,}—he meant the King 
of Belgium. These differences being over, the negotiations were re- 
sumed; butthen they had to look at other grounds of settlement. It 
was poapenss that each party should take the claims of the other, and 
make observations upon it. From this it was impossible that any ne- 
vtiations between them could be effectual. What then were they to 
i ’ Iaving before them the statements of both parties, and looking 
back to the protocol of Jan. 27th, what had they to do but to take the 
matter into their own hands and act as arbiters? After much pains and 
much discussion, in which he stated as positively as the noble lord con- 
tradicted it, that if any favour was shown, it was to Holland, and not to 
Belgium, the twenty-four articles were produced. Ue would ask what 
other course they could have taken than to create Belgiam an inde- 
pendent state, forming the best barrier that could be possessed by the 
neighbouring countries? In doing it they bad the same object as that 
which induced the union of Belgium with Holland in 1815, namely, the 
security of surrrounding states and the guarantee of general peace. But 
these articles it seemed were disgraceful to the honour of this country 
and injurious to Holland. Yet when (ney came to examine the points 
upon which Holland was to be injured, they were of so unimportant « 
nature that one could not help seeing the extreme violence and bitter- 
mersof the charges found uponthem. Ile would ask the Noble Earl 
whether it was likely, even it his Majesty's Ministers cauld so far forget | 








ern Powers would have taken the same eourse ? Had they not every 
reason to suppose that those Powers approved of the 24 articles when 
their plenipotentiaries cordially agreed to them? And had they any rea 
son now to doubt that approval? Although the Sovereigns of Russia, 
of Austria, and of Prussia may have thought as be did, that the settle- 
ment come to by the Belgians was not the most advantageous that 
might have been made, yet be believed, be thought be might say 
he knew, that they did still approve of the basis of separation, and be 
would not believe that they would hesitate to sign their ratification 
at the appointed time. 
much injured were the allowing a free passage on the Scheldt 
through the fortified town of Maestricht, and the cession 
district in Luxemburg, We thought it right that the people of 
England should know that it was to resist this the Noble Earl and 
his friends were ready to plunge Europe in war. That rather than 
this, let what would happen—fat justitia, ruat, calum—let war come 
and they were prepared to meet it. But let him put this to the Noble 
Earl :—But when war did come, and they pat the question to the House 
of Commons, wore the people of England ready to furnish the supplies? 
What would be the answer? [Cheers from both sides.] The Noble 
Earl thea contended that the treaty of Vienna gave the right of free 
navigation to the same extent as it was given in the new bases of separa- 
tion ; and that the King of Holland had been stanaing out for the last 
fifteen 
could think of putting apon it. 
would be no loss to Holland, if Holland now were what Holland was, 
and Dutchmen what Dutchmen were. The Noble Earl passed lightiv 
over the advantages to Holland. Let them look at the arrangement of 
the debt. 
Belgium could be called upon fairly to pay was 5,000,000 florins, 
whereas by the articles 8,400,000 florins of the debt was to be transfer- 
red to her share. The exchange of territory, though there was some 
difference of —— and extent of territory, would give Holland 
compactness and a greater degree of security than she ever enjoy ed be- 
fore. No man would be more unwilling than be to interfere with any 
thing like force in the affairs of other independent states, but all such 
considerations must give way before the duty of preserving the general 
peace. He should have hoped, perhaps, but for what had passed in their 
Lordships's House that night, that Holland would not have persevered 
in a pertinacious and long-continued resistence to the terms of the treaty ; 
and when those terms were adopted, he declared it was not from Uol- 
land that he looked for complaint. He ealled upon their Lordships se- 
riously to consider whether, under all the circumstances, a better ar- 
rangement could have been made, and whether at all events the course 


he had taken deserved the character the Noble Earl had given it? If, | 


however, they should be of opiaivn that his conduct called for the cen- 


sure which this address would conv ey, he should have at least the con- | 


vation of feeling that he had discharged his duty according to bis 
views of the best interests of his country. 

The Dake of WELLINGTON said ‘that what principally induced 
him to consent to the present motion, was his sense ) 1 
to Holland by the departure from the principles of the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Holland had Leen forced to consent to the measures deter- 
mined on by the Conference of London, withont having time for the 
consideration ot them. It was upon that ground he rested his justifica- 
tion for requiring Yhat that treaty should now be reconsidered, and he 
should endeavour to prevail upon the Noble . 
sider it themselves, with the belief that the Noble Lord—his time being 
occupied with the necessary attention to other subjects—had not been 
able to give his attention to this particular fact, such as never, be be- 
lieved, occurred in negotiations between any two powers, except on the 
occasion of the interference of the three powers between the Turks and 
Greeks. But the Noble Lord said that the interference with Belgium 
and Holland was nota mediation. It certainly did not commence in a 
mediation, but it had terminated in the assumption of an arbitration 
the most tyrannical that ever was know : 


ot the injustice done 


Lords opposite to re-con- 


| spected Belgium, but that the powers of an arbitration should be em- 


their duty and the interests of this country, that the other three North- | ing the King of the Netherlands to break up the blockade of the 


The points upon which Holland was so | 


of a} 


ears upon a construction of that treaty which no honest man | 
The loss of Antwerp, he contended, | 


If taken without reference to other circumstances, the most 


ers; for the parties were never called on to bear the reasons of the sen- 
tence which was on them, nor had they eny opportunity of 
making their defence uatil the sentence had been proaounced to Le irre- 
vocable. (Hear.] The Noble Lord bad spoken of the concurrence of 
the French Gevernment. But for bis part, be (the Duke of Wellington ) 
did not know whether that government had concurred in the treaty or 
net. But if they had concurred, they must certainly have shanged their 
mind since, for they bad declared that oy would not hear of the altera- 
tion from a mediation to ao arbitration. He did not know whether they 
meant that principle to be applied to the Belgiansenly. He could not 
suppose that they did not mean that there should be a mediation as re- 


ployed against the King of the Netherlands. Their Lordships were 
well aware of the important distinction between the two terms. In Peb- 
ruary M. Sebnstiani said that the interference of the Five Powers was 
only in the way of mediation, and that the French government could 
never consent that it should lose that character. [Hear] But now their 
Lordships were told that the character of an arbitration wasfurced upon 
the Conference. Was it forced upon them by those of the Five Powers 
who had refused to ratify the treaty because it bad become an arbitra- 
tion? [Cheers.] Was it they who as their Lordships were told, car- 
ried the rest of Europe by force along with them? he person thes 
addressing the House had hada long experienee in these affairs—[hear} 
—and he would assure their Lordships of his sincere belief, that if Eng- 
land should give up Holland, every other Power in Earope would be 
ready to peck at her. It was on such considerations he grounded the 
vote which he was about to give. [Hear.] The Noble Lord (Earl | 
Grey) had been pleased to charge the members of the late government 

with having prepared the embarrassments in which tis Majesty's present | 
ministers were involved. Now he (the Duke of Wellington) bad often 
challenged the Noble Lord to come forward and prove that any embar- 
rassment of the present administration had been caused by the govern- 
ment of which be had been a member. [Cheers.] He had said be- 
fore thet the last revolution in France was a visitation upon Europe, for 
which the late government of this country was as little to blaiae 45 the 
Noble Earl himself, or as any other persens at that time in opposition to 
the government. [Cheers.] He lind often said in that House that 
there was not an individual in Europe who had less to do with that revo- 
lution and with the measures of Prince Polignac than the individual then 
addressing their Lordships. But if the members of the late government had 
nothing to do with that revolution, they had also the sutisfaction of reflecting 
that they had never eulogised tt- (Loud cheers.] The Noble Lord spoke 
as usual, very harshly respecting the settlement of Europe in 1814 and 
1215. But the Noble Lord ought to remember that that settlement had 
maintained the peace of Europe ever since [eheers,] with the exception 
he was sorry to say, of the interference between Turkey and Greece. 
Was not the Noble Lord aware that he was, up to the present day, car- 
rying on his negotiations under the arrangements of that settlement? 
[Cheers.] The power which the Noble Lord professed to have over 

the Conference of Londou was entirely owing to that settlement. of | 
which he so much complained. [Hear, bear.] But the Noble Lord | 
said that the late administration left him in difficulties. It was they, | 
however, who commenced the settlement of the difference between | 
Belgium andthe King of the Netheriands; and he (Lord Wellington) | 
believed that the present ministers found that the other Powers were ne- 

gociating (at the time when their predecessors signed the last protoco!) 
with a sincere desire to bring those transactions to a speedy and an ami- 
cable conclusion. [Hear.] The late government did no more than | 
settle the suspension of hostilities, and take an engagement from the 
two hostile powers that they would adhere to the suspension. They 
settled upon a line beyond which neither party should pass; and in the 
same protocol it was distinctly stated, that the line was determineu on 
only for the purpose of suspending hostilities, and not as the definite sepa- 
ration of one territory from the other. On the 7th November (and it was 
curious and extraordinary that on that occasion the late government 
avoided the error into which the noble earl opposite fell in ten 
days after.) the late ministers refused to guarantee the suspension 
of hostilities—[Hear, hear] ; but the noble earl opposite guaranteed 
it. [Cheers.] Indeed he would not say that the noble earl had 
since made good his guaranty. [Hear.] The late government 
refused to make good the suspension, because they knew that if -it 
should be violated it would be necessary to goto war to enforce it, 
and that then it would be very difficultto determine to what power 
the task of its reinforcement should be committed. The only way 
in which the Noble Earl had executed the guaranty was by fore- 








Scheldt [hear, hear, hear;] but he had not compelled the Bel- 
gians to adhere to the suspension. There was one curious circum- 
stance, worthy of their Lordships’ attention, respecting that guaranty. 
On one occasion, in Febuary or March, the suspension of hostilities was 
to be enforced against the Belgians by a blockade of their ports; and 
how? By neutral powers. But it must be well known to the Noble 
Lords who signed the protocol, that a neutral power can have vo right 
| to blockade the ports or seize the ships of one of the belligerents. 
| [Uear, mane.) 





The Noble Earl professed to have acted throughout 
with impartiality. How did the Conference prove it? Atthe same 
| time that they threatened Belgium with the blockade of her ports by the 
ships of a neutral power, =; gave notice to the King of the Netherlands 
that he must, by the 20th of } lgrch, break up his blockade of those same 
ports. [Cheers}. The next part of those transactions to which he beg- 
| ged the attention of their Lordships, was the declaration of independ- | 
j ence. The Noble Eari (Grey) stated that he had always been of opinion | 
that the best arrangement for the peaceful adjustment of the differences 
| between the separated states would be, that the Prince of Orange should | 
| beeome Sovereign of Belgium. But the mischief was, that what the 
Belgians wanted in the first place was to have their independence de- | 
clared by the Five Powers; and the first step taken, after the guaranty 
for fhe suspension of hostilities, was to make that declaration. This took | 
) place on the 20th of December; and on the 9th of January the French | 
Minister (M. Sebastiani) wrate to the Belgian Minister at Paris, express- 
ing great sympathy for the Belgian nation, which long formed part of 
| France, and was still a member of the same great family, and assuring 
| him that the Government of France badfobtained for Belgium all that 
they could obtain for her. Such was the construction which the French 
Minister put upon the declaration. [Cheers.} Again—in the month of 
Angust M. Moulinard, the Secretary of the Belgian Government, ad- 
dressed the Conference in these terms:— The circumstances under | 
which the suspension of hostilities, in Nov. 1830, was proposed by the 
| Conference and accepted by the Belgian Government, are too well 
known to require that [ should recal to your recollection that Holland, 
seeing her army suddeuly disorganised by the natural effects of the sepa- 
ration of Belgium from her domicions readily acceded to the suspension; 
but that Belgiam might have continued to profit by the state of things at 
that time, and might have pusbed part of her population out of her own 
limits, and that yet, on the assurance that her independence would be 








rope. Sach was the construction which Belgium put npon the declara- 
Such was the result of the Noble Earl's negotiations, as far as 
France and Belgium were concerned. {[Cheers.] After that came the 
discussion of what was called No. 12 (as the Noble Duke was ander 
stood to say.) Now the Noble Earl said that Holland had adopted the 
basis lnid down by the Government forthe settlement of the separation 
of the two countries, and that the protocol No. 12 did not give her all 
that she had since obtained north of the Meuse. But he (Lord Wel- 
lington) begged to observe, thaf that protocal did hold eat to Holland 
other arrangements (besides the territory upon the Meuse), whieh were 
likely to induce her to agree to the basis. According to that basis, Hol- 
land retained possession, nnd entire possession of the Duchy of Luxem- 
burg, and she had every reason to believe from the protocol, that ber ter- 
ritory on the upper part of the Meuse would be kept continuous by other 
| territory to be afterwards conceded to her. It was worthy of remark, 
that the Conference declared that the settlement contained in the twen- 
(y-four articles to be irrevocable. But the Noble Earl toid the House 
that they had been obliged to depart from the settlement, because an ad 
herence to it would have canseda general war in Europe. Now,on that 
point. he (Lord Wellington) begged leave to contradict the Noble Ear! ; 
for, after the Freach Government had declared, in the first instance, that 
they had some doubt respecting that arrangement, they gave a full con- 
sent to the whole of it on the Ist of March, and agreed to carry the 
whole into execution—[heer, hear]; at the same time again declaring 


tion, 


n, on the part of the Five Pow- | their determination te adhere to the mediation, and not to allow any | 


| Noble Earl. 


acknowledged, she acquiesced in the wishes of the Five Powers, and 
made her debut in the political world by a sacrifice to the peace of Eu. | 


armed intervention on the part of any state in Europe. There wes 
therefore, no reason for deviating fr i oe 
and which wassatisfactery to Holland. [Cheers.] But it happened, just at that 
time, that negotiations commenred for the 
throne of Belgium. The Noble Earl (Grey) had said that the government of 
this coustry had nothing to do with that election, But the Noble Earl would al- 
low him (the Duke of Walinasen) to refer him to a letter from the Noble Lord 
who was at that time ¢ ed in Belgium, (Lord Palmerston). From that let- 
ter it appeared that one of the objects of that Noble Lord’s residence in Brussels 
was to obtain that election ; and that, for that purpose, he recommended certain 
arrangements with a view t® facilitate the aceepiance of that offer by Prinee Lec - 
pold of Saxe Coburg. [Cheers. [ e evidence went clearly to show that the 
election of that Prince was the cause of the a ment of that settlemert 
which bad been aomgtet by Holland, and which Belgium had refused. [Hear. 
He must say that he @ great respect for King Leopoid, and he truste that | 
that Psince would take on him the character of an indepencent Sovereign he 
would be an excellent King of that country. But then he must be independent 
not only of this country, but of France. {tiear, hear.} Lord Ponsonby was or. 
dered to state tothe Belgian Govern nent, that he should leave Brussels on the 
Ist of June unless the articles should have been accepted by that day. But the 
first thing that was done after his return to on, was the alteration of the ba- 
sis of the settlement already agreed upon. This was done without consulting the 
Dutch minister, in consequence of some representation made by Lord Ponsonby 
to the Conference ; and the Belgian Government were told that, if they accepted 
the articles, the Conference was willing to go into negotiations to obtain rom 
Holland the cession of Luxembyrg for a valuable consideration ; that is, for the 
cession of an equivalent territory. Now, according to the usual practice of such 
negotiations, Holland ought to have been consulted. But no such thing. The 
first that Holland heard of it was by the publication of Lord Ponsonby's letter 
{Cheers.] The King of the Nethgriands remonstrated, but he was told that ; ent 
¢ mal-gre,he must accept the new setilement. He would not follow the Noble 
Ea in all that he had said respecting the war between Holland and Belgium 
That formed no part of the question now under consideration. Holland had great 
provocatien to go to war when she did. The notice which that King gave at the 
time ought to have been understood differently from the construction which the 
Conference put upon it, and they oughtto have prevented the consequences that 
followed. Notwithstanding the guaranty, hostilities had never been suspended in 
the vicinity of Masstricht. [Loud Cheers.] In the same manner, hostilities 
were continued in the neighbourhood of Antwerp. Under these circumstances 
what did King Leopold? Before he left this country, he accepted the 18 articles. 
But when he went to Brussels he swore to the constitution, which required that 
he should take possession of other territory which had belonged to Holland acen- 
tury back. He trusted that their Lordships would seé in those transactions some- 
thine not only of indiscretion, but of what, in common language, would be called 
bad faith. [Hear.] He now came to that part of the question which turned ona 
comparison between the 24 articles of October and the guaranty of February re- 
specting the debt. From whatthe Noble Earl (Grey) had said, he believed that 
he [Earl Grey] had not had time to attend to those transactions. The Noble 
Ear! caid that the guaranty was that Belgium should pay 8,400,000 florins of the 
rentes, But to place it on that footing, the consent of the creditors of the Dutch 


| Government must be obtained to take the King of Belgium as debtor, instead of 


the King of the Netherlands. That they would not do, withant the guaranty of 
the British Goveramrnt. But that was not the arrangement. The whole remain- 
ed still the debt of the Dutch Government. [Cheers.] The interest was to be 
paid |alf-yearly in Brussels and Amsterdam. So that there had been no such 
transfer as the Noble Ear) supposed. pong | Certainly the Noble Earl had 
no time to attend to these details. If he had, there would doub:less be less rea- 
son to complain. But what, then, was the nature of the guaranty? If the Bel- 
gians should fai] to pay the interest, how was this country bound to Holland ? 
Was each of the Five Powers bound to pay 1-5th of the amount, or was Great 
Britain bound to pay the entire? It was true their Lordships had heard nothing 
of an act of Parliament upon the subject, to give the Attorney-Genera! another 
opportunity of delivering an opinion that the money must be paid. [Loud 
ers. But the King’s honour would be bound; and his Majesty would 

be obliged to come down to Parliament, and say that he had guaranteed the 
ayment, and call on Parliament to enable him to make good his guaranty. 
Cheers.} But the guaranty was not confined to the debt; it extended to all the 
details of the navigation of the Rhine and the canals, The Noble Earl had 
been pleased to state, that the arrangements of these twenty-four articles 
were in strict conformity with the basis agreed to by the King of the Ne- 
therlands. Now he (Lord Wellington) wished to know if the Noble Earl 
would find in any part of the basis to which that Sovereign had agreed, one 
word which could give the Belgians the right of passing vessels from the 
Scheldt to the Rhine? He knew not whether the Noble Ear! had read the 
letter from the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to the Ambassador of 
the King of the Netherlands respecting the second article; but in that letter 
the Noble Secretary assured the ambassador that the Conference (as we under- 
stand the Noble Duke) would not deviate from the settlement te which Holland 
had already agreed. The third article of the Treaty of Separation left the Bel- 
gians the free navigation of the rivers which cross the territories of both the states 
The ambassador of the Netherlands had waited on the Conference to give the 
King’s adherence to the treaty ; and he must have protested against that third 
article, or the letter would not have been written, [Hear.] But the Noble Barl 
(Grey) said that the treaty of the Rhine secured the Navigation of the rivers 
and canals connecting the Scheldt and the Rhine. But he (the Duke of Ww.) 
ewold assure the Noble Earl that the treaty of the Rhine did no such thing. That 
greaty said, indeed, that the branches of the Rhine, and the rivers flowing into it, 
Should be free to the navigation of the parties to the treaty. But there was not 
one word in it about the canals. How, then, could the Noble Ear! say that the 
navigation of the Dutch canals was given up by that treaty to the powers wip 
were parties to it?) Even if the King of the Netherlands could be induced to con= 
sent to the navigation by the Belgians of the Dutch canals, it must of necessity 
be on payment of the duties both on the Rhine and on those canals. It was 


| only by England that the demand originated. It was not to be found in any pre- 


vious protocol. Adverting to the right asserted on the part of Belgian Commerce 
of passing through Maes:richt, he contended, that the case was not at all similar 
to that of the permission granted by Prussia.to some of the minor powers to pass 
through the Prussian fortresses, to which it had been compared. Itwas not at all 
likely that the King of the Netherlands would be disposed to acquiesce in such 
propositions. But if he were induced to grant these concessions, why was he not 
to have the benefit of making a treaty of commerce from which he would derive 
allthe advantages of them? Let their Lordships consider what Holland had 


| paid for Belgium. By the treaty of 1814, Belgium was restored to Holland, but 


Holland was to give compensation to Sweden for the cession of certain colonies, 
and to advance money for the restoration of the fortifications inthe Low Countries, 
For that purpose she had sold four of her colonies. Holland had to pay one mil- 
lion to Sweden, two millions for the Netherland fortifications, one million for the 
share of the contribution of Paris, and other sums, amounting altogether to seven 
millions sterling: besides twenty millions of francs. Such was the sum which 
Holland had paid for Belgium ; and the compensation which it was now proposed 
she should receive was 600,000 florins, or xbout 60,000/. a year. The Noble Eart 
opposite had said that this arbitrary act had been the only way of avoiding a war. 
But the whole question was one of justice, Had we a right to do what we had 
done? So far from avoiding war, in his opinion the course of conduct pursued in 
this respect by his Majesty’s Ministers was calculated to breed foreign war, as 
this course of conduct in another respect was calculated to breed civil war, He 
called on their Lordships, however, not to be alarmed at the declaration of the 
The Noble Earl allowed that three Great Powers hesitated to rati- 
fy the treaty; he (the Duke of Wellington) might, he believed say they were de- 
termined not to ratify it, until they had the csnsent of the King of the Netherlands. 


——_ 
ST. PATRICK’S SOCIETY. 

The anniversary of Ireland's Tutelar Saint, was celebrated on Satur- 
day, with becoming joy and festivity. 

The Society of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, was founded in the 
year 1784, by the venerable Daniel M‘Cormick, Esq. whe wasfor many 
years its President—be still tives in the enjoyment of health. 

At a preparatory meeting, the following gentlemen were elected offi- 
cers of the society for the ensuing year, viz.:— 

John Chambers, Esq. President; John Caldwell. Esq. 1st Vice President; 
Dennis M‘Carthy, Rows 2d Vice President; John Moorehead, Esq, 
Treasurer; Dudley Persse jEsq. Secretary; Joseph Kernochan, Edward 
Eccleston, Alexander Charters, Dr. Trenor, Stewards.— 

On Saturday about sixty members and several guests, sate down toa 
sumptuous dinner prepared by Mr. Niblo, and served up in his spacious 
saloon, Broadway; the table was bountifully laded and decorated with 
appropriate devices. 

When the cloth was removec, the following toasts were given: 

REGULAR TOASTS. 

Ist. The day we celebrate, may it ever be a day of concord, festivity, 
and happiness. Masic—St. Patrick’s Day. xg 

B20. St. Patrick—To emulate his virtues, should be ever amongst our 
first duties. Music—Sprig of Shillelah. 

3d. Ireland and America—May the Sons of the Green Isle continue 
to enjoy, (under the wings of the Eagle,) protection from oppression, and 
reward for Merit. Music— Hail! Columbia. 

When this toast was repeated by the first Vice President, a curtain fell 
from the wall of the saloon, and, to the eyes of all, was exhibited a 
very brilliant and tasteful transpareney; it represented a flag-pole in a 
horizontal position, from which gracefclly undulated the American Ban- 
ner. and oa which was perched the Bald Eagle, our country’s emblem, 
and underneath was printed the following motto:—* Protection to the 
Sons of the Emerald Isle.” 

It was a happy device, and was received with applause. 

4th. America—In liberty, unalterable; in prosperity, universal; in 
union, eternal. Music—Yankee Doodle. 

Sth. The President of the United States—As Irishmen, we feel proud 
of the people's choice. (9 cheers.) Music—President’s March. 

6th. The Patriot King—William the 4th. 

(9 cheers.) Music—God save the King. 
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She Albion. 





The British Consul rose and made « few appropriate and pertinent 


remarks. 
7th. The Army and Navy of the United States. 
Music—Star Spangled Banner. 
Sth. The Governor of the State of New York. 
Musie—Buy a Broom. 
Mh. Our Sister Societies—In the laudable strife of charity, may we 


. fone : which ow ing will, almost to a certainty, . 
emulate each other without envy, and endeavour to excel without, weuld follow its rejection. We are not now in the same state of femme as certainly bring them to « onbrent awe se ote 


vanity. Music—Auld sony Sct 
When the preceding toast was drunk, Thomas Dison, Esq. 
of St. George’s Society, rose and said : 
“Mr. President—To meet thus in friendly celebration of the anni- 
versaries of eur respective charitable socicties, is at a!! times a source of no 
ordinary gratification, but in times like the present, when the elements of 
discord an eommotion are at work among the nations of contineatal 
Europe, it is doubly gratifying on such an occasion, to meet in grateful 
union, with men ot various political creeds and religious persuasions, to 
commemorate those acts of charity and benevolence which the friendly 
sons of St. Patrick have ever displayed to their suffering cocntrymen. 
It is true, the advantages our country enjoys in many respects, are not 
unaccompanied by evils, but if peculiar wrongs there be in one part ot 
the empire, who shall say that equally peculiar ones do not exist in the 
other—together we endure them, and together we may hope to free our- 
selves from them and. 
“Yet the Harp of Innisfail 
May strike full high to notes of gladness.” 
Rejoicing therefore in our bonds of fellowship, I beg leave in returning 
thanks fur the good wishes expressed in your toast to your sister socie- 
ties, one of which I represent, to propose as a toast, 
The triple Union— 
“May each in eternal union dear, 
The Rose, the Shamrock, and Thistle twine.” 
Mr. Hone, President of the German Society being absent, the follow- 
ing letter was read. 
Mr. P. Hone regrets that his intended absence from the city will de- 
rive him of the pleasure of accepting the polite invitation with which he 
om been honoured, as President of the German Society, to unite with 


the Society of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, in the celebration of the | the metroplis does not get its fair proportion of representatives, for if wealth, and | 


approaching anniversary. 

Mr. Hone begs to propose the following toast on the occasion. 

Ireland.—May her share of British Reform consist in a full participa- 
tion of the blessings of civil liberty and religious toleration. 

This letter being read, and the toast drunk, the President proposed the 
health of Philip Hone, President of the German Society, which was re- 
ceived with hearty good feeling. 

John Johnson, Esq. the President of the St. Andrew's Society, being 
prevented from attending by indisposition, the following toast was given 
and drank, 

John Johnston, Esq.—We esteem him, not only as President of our 
sister Society of St. Andrew, but asa gentleman. 

10th. The land we left, and the band we live in—May their respect be 
mutual, and continue for ever. Music. Erin go Bragh 

11th. Reform—May an eqaality of rights soon silence the voice of dis- 
cord in the land of our forefathers. Music. Marsellois Hymn. 

12th. Civil and Religious Liberty—The (first as we enjoy it) without 
licentiousness, and the last without sectarian ascendency. 
Music. Tyrol Song of Liberty. 
13th, Woman—The solace of man in adversity—his pride and com- 
fort in the day of prosperity. Music. The girls we left behind us. 
VOLUNTEERS. 

By the Ist Vice President—The City of New York—May her prospe- 
rity for forty years to come be equal to thatof the forty years that have 
passed. 

By the 2nd Vice President—National presperity—the best test of good 
government. 

Mr. Thomas Dixon being requested by the President to give a toast, 
he rose and said, “that he did not anticipate being thus called upon, and 
was therefore somewhat unprepared ; but,” added Mr. Dixon, 

‘Solomon says there is nothing new under the Sun, but Solomon was 
never in swate Ireland, or he would be after thinking there was some- 
thing new under the sun, when he saw the wine that’s made there. I 
give you, gentlemen, what many of you, it may be, like Solomon, never 
beard of before, 

The Vintage of Ire'and— 
Old Sherri—old Curran—t, and a Little More still. 
(Sherridan.) (Curran.) (Moore, still alive.) 

By Dudley Persse, (Secretary)—Charity, in its most comprehensive 
sense—relief to the distressed, and its mantle thrown over. the faults ol 
others, whilst we resolve to mend our own, 

By a Member—The health of Daniel McCormick, the founder and for 
many years President of this Society. 

By the Rev. Mr. Levins—The memory of Michael Mulden. 

By the British Consul—The health of Master Burke. 

By J. C. Buachanan—John Hagan, of New Orleans, the friend of young 
Irishmen. 
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SSS 
ee have been free from the imputation of 
ity. 
But ict it not be overlocked, in acknowledging the errors, anomalies, and irregw- 


metropolis, and we hope to see strovg eff 
g eTorts made by the public eatho- 
rities, the Clergy, and others, to awaken the people to a sense of thelr 


| lerities of the Reform Bill, that there is nothing bed in ut which a Reformes med gen B eBores all persons, who re SOURS up te Ny We lower er. 


_tiament would not, in its very first session correct, consequently there can be no 
| real myury to the country from the passing of the Bill compared with the evils 


| and circumstances as when the Duke of Wellington made his un“ortunete decla- 


resident | ration against Reform. The people are not now willing to take little, from having | be wrought where it is 


| been taught to expect nothing at all. They have been promised more than they 
| wanted or expected, but as the promise has been made, they would regaed every 


j 


| attempt at serrOus modification by the enemies of Reform, as indicative of an at- | 


| tempt to destroy the principles uf the Bill, and the current of opinion, which is 
how pent up would break loose ; all the turbulent and bad passions of the malti- 


tude would be calied into play, and the respectable portion of the people—that | 


portion in which wealth and intellect areto be found—would be unable to repress 
j &n outbreaking, violent m its character, but, toa certain degree, justifiable in its 
origin, if we can admit that bad acts by one party can justify lawless proceedings 
by another. Looking at matters, Uieref re, fairly and impartially, wise and pru- 
dent men will agree that it is better to take the Bill with its curable evils, than, by 
rejecting it, to provoke others for which no immediate cure could be found. 
It is now said that the modifications which the opponents of the Bill intend to 
| propose will be limited to the 10l. qualification and clause for extending the num- 
ber of Representatives for the Metropolis. Of the first it may be briefly ob- 
| erved, that if the public at large will bear the attempt at modification, it would 
| be well forthe Country to have this attempt made, for we cannot bring curseloce to 
a belief that this amount of qualification will not be attended with inconvenience if not 
danger to the State; but if the people have adopted that part of the Bill as one of 
} its essential points, will it not be better to allow it to pass into a law and to have 
its fitness or unfitness fairly tried, than to excite discontent, and, certainly stir up 
tumult ? 
On the second point, it really appears to us, that there is not the shadow of a 
shade of excuse for interferance. By the Bill of Reform, now before Parliament, 





} intellect, and population, were to be represented fairly, it would be entitled to one- 
| sixteenth part of the whole number of the Lower house ; but, considering all 
| other circumstances, the number fixed by the Bill is founded on reason, and ought 
to be maintained, 

Whatever may be the power with which Earl Grey is vested for the purpose 
of carrying Reform, one thing at least is sure—the public, much as they may dis- 
approve of certain portions of the Bill, would prefer to see all its clauses carried 
} into law, and to trust to time anda Reformed Parliament for the correction of de- 
| fects, to risking by opposition the peace of the country, and causing the brolonga- 
| tion of that state of depression in every branch of trade, which has been the conse- 
quence of delay.— Courier, Feb, 17. 

Married, on Thursday evening, the 16th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Wain 
wright, Mr. Henry Wrenks, Merchant of this City, to Miss FE. M. Vitex 
william, only daughter of the late George Fitzwilliam, Esq. of the Island 
| of Trinidad. 





| Died, in Brooklyn, Py aes | morning, of whooping cough, Samuel! 
| John Auguetus—son of Samuel A. Willoughby, aged 11 months, and 11 
| days. His funeral will take place to-raorrow (Sunday) afternoon, at 
half-past 4 o'clock. 


Exchange at New York on London 60 days a 104 per cent. 


ENR AILIBIO IY. 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH, 24, 1832 


By the Charlemagne, from Plymouth, we are in possession of London 
papers to the 17th ult. 
The Cholera has at length made its appearance in Lendon. 


We give below a summary of their contents 

Both 
sides of the river have been visited, cases having occurred at Lime- 
house, Rotherhithe, Radcliffe bighway, Lambeth, and Southwark, 
ved fatal; on the 16th, 12 new eases and four deaths were reported. 
The fearful malady has also extended to Glasgow, but not severely, as 
ouly afew cases are reported—the same may be said of Edinburgh. In 
both places the most active means have been resorted to to enforce 
cleanliness, and to ensvre prompt medical assistance for sufferers of 
all classes. Two Bills have been brought into Parliament, one tor 
England and another for Scotland, granting additional powers to the Go- 
vernment and public authorities, to enable them to take necessary mea- 





sures to check the disease. The total number of cases that have occur. 
red in the north of England is 4452, of which 1313 have died. 
The papers offer no satisfactory account as to the origin of the disease, 


sioner of Navy Board; 1 Commissioner of Jamaica ; 


| Deptford Dock-yard is also to be suppresred:—Co 


e whole namber of cases ap to the Pith, were 16, of which 7 hed pro. | 


dere, to impress on them, that their only chance of eseape is by re- 
forming their habits—that Cleanliness, temperance, and larty of liv- 
reverse will 
By these means, 
— be a these means, a reform may 
ost needed, the human brenst—and by these 
Wr oo, @ great moral good may be produced out of a great Cotlonal 
evi. 

SirJames Graham, First Lord of the Adm) 

Admiralty, has bronght bef 

Parliament a plan for reforming the Nav y, whieh, together Sith other 
measures of reduction, will effect a saving of about one million sterling 
per annum. This 's truly cheering news ander the present —s 
state of the National revenue. The Navy and the Victuallin 
are to be abolished, and Sir Robert Seppings dismissed. The Lotiowi 
onices suppressed in 153) will save £5,000 per annum :—Depat Chain 
man of Victaalling Board: Medical Commissioner of ditto ; i Commie. 
; a 1 Surveyor of th 
Navy; Inspecting Agent of Transports—and the following, whieh ore 
to be suppressed in 1532, will effvet a reduction of £15,000 per annum, 
, ‘ mptroller of 1 
Navy; ape g Comptroller; Secretary to the Board + Chairman Mt 
Victualling; I Purser Commissioner; 1 Accountant; 1 Secretary; 3 
Deputy Treasurers in Prize: Clerks of the Cheek of the Vietual ing- 
yards, 3 at £400; Stewards of the Hospitals, 2 at £250; Agents at 
ae Bermuda Hospituis, 2 at £450; Agents of Transports, 6 

The necessary offices are to be re-constracted in the following man- 
ner, Five departments are to be created; the functions of which are 
indicated by the designations of the following officers, whe will be ap- 
pointed to preside over each department respectively ; a Surveyor-Ge- 
neral; an Aceountant-General; a Storekeeper-General; a Superin- 
tendent of the Victualling Department; and a Superintendent of the 
Medical Department. Sir B. Martin, Sir Geo. Cockburn, and Sir, Geo. 
Clerk, offered various objections to the plan, the force of which we 
shall better understand when the measure is discussed in detail, 
There are to be fice Commissioners of the Admiralty, eachto have the 
| supervision of one of the five departments, and their Superintendents; 
and the whole to be under the joint control of the supreme Board. 


we think taat thoasands may 











The Ivish Tithes are about to be abolished. The following converse- 


tion, which took place in the House of Commons on the 24th of Feb. 
sets the matter at rest :— 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer in reference to what bad failen from 
his noble colleague, (Earl Grey) in another place said his words bad 
been greatly misrepresented—he knew that while the Government were 
prepered to enforce the law, they were alsoprepared not to demand any 
increased power of so doing without at the same time being ready to 
propose some effectual remedy for the grievances which were complain- 
edof. They were convinced of the necessity of putting down all com- 
| binations to resist the law, but they were also sailed that if the Legisia- 
| ture could remedy the grievances which led to resistance to the law, it 
| was their duty to apply for such remedy, 

Mr. O'Connell expressed his huinble and hearty thanks to the Noble 
| Lord for the few observations which he bad just heard, and the more so 
| as those which had fallen from a Noble Lord elsewhere had filled thow 

sands of the people with consternation and alarm, 
| Mr. Stanley,in reply to an observation of Mr. Croker's, said, “ The 
Right Hon. Gentleman says that he understands the measures of Govern- 
ment will not be directed against the existence of tithes. I beg distinetly 
| to sny that the mensares of bis Majesty's Ministers will be directed to se- 
cure the maintenance of the Protestant clergy, but that they will be dé 
rected to the ertinction of the system of tithes.” 

M. Shiel said that this explanation was complete as it was distinet; 

and from this time the system of tithes was at an end. 


The Belgian question remains in statue quo. Funds #24. 


Reform.—We earnestly crave attention to an article which we Insert 
from the London Courier condemning the Reform Bill in direct and 
unequivocal langoage. The article is of tenfold importance, when the 

source from which it emanates is considered. The following conclu- 
sions are to be drawn from it:—1. That the Bill is replete with errors 
anomalies, and 








} 
| 
| 
{ 





| inconsistencies. 2. That it is inexpedient and un- 
| Becessary in its extent, because it goes farther than was desired or 
perce 3. That the £10 qualification is much too low, and will 

endanger the safety of the monarchy. 4. That itis necessary to pass 
| the Bill with ell expedition, in order that its objectionable and dan- 


| gerous clauses may be repealed immediately! Now our readers will 


By a Member—The town of Ballimony—distinguished for its attach- | now in London,—it is attempted to be shown that it is derived from the | recollect, that these are precisely the objections which we have always 


ment to liberal principles—the mantle of its patriotism has fallen upon 
the shoulders of out worthy Ist Vice President. 

By Joseph Wilson—The majority in the Commons—the minority in 
the Lords—success attend their efforts in the cause of Reform. 


parent stock at Sunderland, because a man, who had been employed in 
; caulking a Sunderland vessel was one of the victims; but this man, 
whose death was very rapid, could not have communicated the conta. 


| urged, and it is not a little satisfactory to us to find that all 
which we have heretofore said, is nuw confirmed by the demi-offi- 
cial organ of that Government which brought in the Bill, and by 


By Mr. Alexander—King Craft—A bad trade at present—many of the | gion to Lambeth, the borough, &e. in the short space of afew days; be-| a paper too which has so valiantly fought under the banner of Reform 


craft unemployed, and more soon expected to be discharged. May the 
whole traternity soon be obliged to take to some more honest calling. 

By J. C. Holland—Archibald Hamilton Rowan—the ardent patriot 
and chivalrous gentleman. 

By a Member—The Ladies—in their holy alliance, may be despotic, 
without calling for assistance. 

By Mr. Murphy—The memory of the illustrious men who have suffered 
death, and persecution in supporting their country’s rights. 

By Capt. Boyd—The memory of Washington. 

By James Magee—The memory of David Andrews. 

By Samuel Osborn—Charles Carroll of Carrollton. 

sy Dr. Trenor—The memory of De Witt Clinton; the deseendant of 
an [rishman, and for many years a member of this Society. 

By John Morohead—The memory of Thomas Jefferson. 

By E. Stinson—The health of the brave Lafayette, the uniform friend 
of liberty. 

When the President retired, the Chair was taken by John Caldwell, 
Esq. 1st Vice President, whereupon he said :— 

“ Gentlemen—Your President who has just retired, is in the 79th year 
of hisage. Ata comparatively early period of hislife, he wasa member 
of the corporation of Dublin—but for what be judged the welfare of his 
country, he sacrificed his hopes and prospects, yea all other considera- 


tions—he bas been a firm and consistent friend of liberty daring the} 


whole course of his long life. You all know bim. I wi'l give yous 
teast: The health of John Chambers, Esq. our worthy President. 


— 
REFORM. 
The Bill denounced by the London Courier. 

It is now announced by the immediate friends of the Premier, that there is not 
the slightest ground for alarm in the visits of certain leading Anti-Reformers t« 
his Majesty ; that Earl Grey has received a carte blanche, and that all that he 
may think proper We hope this istrue to the letter, 


to counsel! will be adopted. 


for it is not to be believed that Ear! Grey, although he acted unwisely perhaps in | 


the first instance in proposing a bill of 20 ertensive, and yet at the same tame 80 par- 
tial a character, will advise the Kinz to any step that would compromise the dignily 
of his crown, or the integrity of monarchical institutions. 

If st were poswible to return to the state of things which existed when the 
Duke of Wellington made that rash declaration against all Reform which drove 
him from office, and plunged the country into confusion, we should say that the 
Lords would do well to reject a bill im which there are so many penalties, anoma- 
hes and irregularities, A betier Bill By far than that of Lord John Russell might 
have then heen proposed, the principle of enfranchisement might have been made 


more extensive than it now is, with a much fairer principle of disfranchisement; | 


sad without descending so low im the scale of suffrage as 101. householders, 4 
numerical elective strength might have been had, including all the wealth, inteili- 
gence, and, indirectly, all the industry of the country. Without alarming the 
tumid, or giving a plausible ground for opposition to the inierested, the elective 
sysiem might have been equally popular but more respectable than it wil] be un- 


sides, the disorder appeared contemporaneously in all these places, al- 
though three or four miles asunder, with the river Thames intervening. 
It should also be recollected, that the intercourse between Sunderland 


}and London has been ina great degree interdicted by water, while the 
} 


nity. 

sel from the north of the kingdom. We hazard the supposition, that, 

this isa new stream from the continent, totally distinct fromthe Sunderland 

branch, which supposition gains strength when we trace the progress of the 
| 


| disease in other places. It will be recollected, that the malady pursued 


| tle to the right or to the left; that it seemed for a time to take up a po- 


the centre of its line thrown forward upon the Polish frontier, and 


ultimately established itself in the two hostile armies, where the horrors 


| 


of war provided it with an ample number of victims. From this posi 


tion, the disease struck off in two directions—vune branch pursuing a 
im. : . 
south-westerly course, visiting Bohemia, Vienna, and Hungary, and 


| which will, probably, continue its progress down the Italian peninsula, 
aed afterwards cross the Meditearanean to the opposite Barbary shore— 
the other branch pursued a course in the direction of the Baltic, and af 
ter visiting Berlin, Hamburgh, &c. struck off in a north-westerly line, 
until it arrived in the northen part of England—Sunderland; from San 
derland, its course has continued north-west, visiting Newcastle, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, &c. where it at present remains. This branch, it will 
be recollected, errived at Sunderland in October, bet has never yet 
spread in a southerly direction from that point—even Durham, afew 
miles southward, bas escaped—and there isno evidence whatever of its 
having been ‘conveyed to London by land. We are then, for these 
| reasons, decidedly of opinion, that the London disease is a new invasion 
from the continent, separate and distinct from that at Sunderland; and 
that it isin all probability, a sub-division of the Baltic stream, which 
taking a more westerly course, bes struck the southern part of the 
island of Great Britain, and will continue its march through the western 
| counties, spread, perhaps, to the opposite coast of France, and ulti- 
mately extend tu the shores of Portugal, the coast of Morocco, the Wes- 
torn Islands, &c. All this is supposition, we admit, but we think it is 
| supposition warranted by the few facts that we are enabled to derive 
| from this dark and mysterious calemity. 
| Active measures are in preparation for cleansing and parifying the 


land communication has been left open during four months with impu- | 
Pr : | 
Its origin in London then can bardly be ascribed to a solitary ves. 


la northerly route from India to the Russian dominions, deviating but lit- 


sition in Russia proper, extending from Moscow to St. Petersburgh, with | 


From the single fatal error of Karl Cirey, in giving ‘more than was want. 
led or expected,” has flowed all the evils that have afflicted Eng- 
| land for the lasttwelve months. It is not Kefurm that we object to, buat 
| the Bill, ‘This is also the exclamation of a large majority of the persons 
called anti-reformers, 


| We are much gratifiedto witness the loyal spirit which is every where 
| manifesting itself in Upper Canada. This expression of public feeling 

was needed; and we rejoice to say, it is complete. We shall endeavour 
to find room forthe Kingstonaddress, at least, next week. 

The inhabitants of Kingston gave Col By a public dinner on the oc- 

| casion of hislate visittothattown. The gallant and distinguished officer 
was, on every account, entitled to thishonour; his name will ever be 
| connected with the Rideau Canal, and of consequence with the pros- 
pe rity of Canada —— 
Mr. Glew, aclerkin the English Banking-house of Roberts,Curtis, &Co. 
| who absconded weth alarge sum of money and some time siace arrived 
at Charleston, has been arrested at Columbus in Georgia, and about 
£3,300 of hie Ul-gotten booty recovered. It gives us pleasure to state 
that the fortunate arrest of the criminal isto be ascribed to the active 
exertions of Jomes Baker, Ksq., his Majesty's Consul for Florida, re- 
siding at Mobile. One of the stolen notes, it seems, wes sent to Mobile 
to be sold, which circumstance, reaching the ears of Mr. Beker, induced 
him to proceed to Columbus, where the success above described crowned 
his laudable exertions. We arein many respects much gratified at this 
event, as it is essential that English rogues should know that they must 
not always depend on finding shelter in America. 

“ Recollections of a Subaltern,”' on the first page, is a continuation of « 
series of very amusing articles, the last of which appeared in our paper 
of 3let December last 

Theatrical Intelligence. —Mrs. Austin conciuded a most attractive en 
gagement al Boston, withacrowded benefit, on Monday lant, the 19th; 
and was re-engaged immediately, for four more nights. The opera of 
Cinderella has been a source of great gratification to the inhabitants of 
Boston, andof profitto the management. Mr. Jones and Mrs. Aastin 
proceed shortly to Philadelphia, and will appear at Mr. Maywood's 
theatre in the seme favourite piece, early in April; from thence they es- 
tend their journey to Baltimore, where Mr. Walton has engaged the 
Prima Donnafora week. On ber return to the Park boards, early in 
May, anew opera will be produced, of which green-room report speaks 
highly; it isa direct translation of Boieldieu's splendid piece Le ene 
Blanch. We shall be enabled to lay before our readers, shortly, some 
interesting particulars of this production. 

Mr. Sinciair has returned fraan Boston, where he was most favourably : 

| =e is now pe ng the favourite operas at the Park Theatre Mise 

Mrs, Knight has re-appeared at the Park, welcomed by « large number of hep 
old friends and admirers. The houses have been quite as good as could be ex« 

pected, when it is remembered thet two stare and rate operas have offered 
their attractions on the alternate nights. Mre. K. will appear this evening so 
Susannah in the Marriage of Figaro. 
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CAPT. MEDWIN.—MUORE’S LIFE OF BYRON. | 
Letier from Capt. Meduin to the Literary Garette. 

[ln giving place to the following correspondence from Cayt. Medwin, 

we beg to be understood as by no moans agreeing with many of the sen) 


timents expressed Ly the writer; but as we know no subject of greater) of his conversations, in the latter of which Mr. Moore does not seem to 
anec-| be aware that Byron was quizzing the goud easy doctor. 
rst time brought forward, we have thought we could | ter, in which he thinks his master a saint for not eating biccuficas une 
not lay before our readers any thing of the kind which would be more | Priday, shews what Lord Byron's inward sense of devotion was, and 
Of several individuals mentioned, and their) jw fittle the valet had profited by the medico-ecclesiaslic tracts. One | 
| might as well draw an argument ir: fevour of Byron's matrimonial fideli- 
have the greatest personal regard ; we therefore wish these letters to be | ty with « cireumstance thet oecurred at Piss, his insisting on Pletcher 


public and literary jnteresi, and as a number of curious tacts an 


dotes are for the 


enerally acceptable. 
works, we have already expressed our own opinions and (or others we 


received as Capt. Medwin's Entirely —Ed. L. G.) 


Sir,—Having been constantly abroad during the last few years, Thave | 


but just met with Mr. Moore's Life of Lord Byron in which he makes” 
So, Mr 


no very honourable mention of myseli—but of that hereafier. 
Editor, altera seven years’ gestation, and no little of midwilery, we 
have another big book upon Lord Byron. 
all, a fansse qeudia-heougha inte the world a heavy. aawieldy incubus, a 
rickety offspring, ill-connected and clumsily put together—that, os far as 
noveliy goes, posresses a feeble interest, and serves to throw little addi- 
tional ti ht on the character or pursuits of that very singular person. A 
perfect Atticus, a nice weigher of words aud syllables, sensitively fearfol 
of compromising bimself or others, desirous of concilinting al! parties, of 
soothing the animosity of the Cerberuses of the press, of deprecating 
the wrath of irritable contemporaries (of whose names he only tanta- 
lises the uninitiated with the initials) —Mr. Moore is little fitted for a 
biographer; much less the biographer of that fearless satirist and rashly 
communicative companion, who could not conceal one act of bis own, 
or disguise one opinion be entertained of others. One art Mr. Moore 
possesses ina marvellous degree—the art of neutralising talent. His Life 
of Sheridan was wittily termed the Death of Sheridan; and even Lord 
Byron's genius can hardly withstand the fiery ordeal of his slow chemis- 
try—his power of transmuting diamonds into dust. So much has been 
said and written about Lord Byron, that the very name isas sickening 
as the cholera; and these Memoirs have completed the nausea. Byron, 
like the poet inthe Symposium, was only great in his moments of inspi- 
ration ; te was else an ordinary mortal. His conversation was frivo- 
lous and obscene; his letters slovenly in the extreme, and teeming with 
vanity, persiflage and calembourg. Hlistife, according to Mr. Moore, and 
if we except his devotion to Greece, was marked by few noble or ge- 
nerous actions; and yet we have 1600 quarto pages sbout one who had 
renounced his country, who wasa libertine in love, and an ingrate in 
friendship. He was. as he confessed himself, a true disciple of La 
Rochefoucauld—self-interest, the primum mobile, the maia-spring of his 
actions; his constant maxim and constant observation was, that “ Every 
body hates every body.” 
In the Conversation of Lord Byron | was merely a reporter or editor; 
notso Mr. Moore—it was his duty, as an historian, and biographer, and 
moralist, to have portrayed bim as he was; not to have chosen the 7 


side alone of his character; he should have made hisfaultsand vices land- 
marks, that others might not be wrecked on the same shoals and quick- 


sands. 


Among the most blameable of his actions, of which Mr. Moore could 
not have been were was his conduct to the mother of Allegra. That 


person, whom I had the pleasure of knowing, a young, beautiful, inte- 


resting, and highly educated girl, was abandoned by bim, and supported 
He tore from the mother 
the unfertunate fruit of bis amour, and would have willingly made her 


by Shelley, who paid her pension at Florence. 


over ton stranger: he left this lovely child, on quitting Romagna, to the 
care or carelessness of strangers; and, athing never heard of before 
even among Italians, immuredan infantinaconvent. Her fate might 
have been foreseen. He desired she should be brought up a Catholic— 
a strange mode of proving kis own religion, or of sh 

for ber. He complained at Pisa of the child's temper—she repaid 
him with her mother’s jost hate, aud could never suffer his caresses. 


ley's death, he talked of its being dangerous tor them to ect, and 
but she abhorred him too much. 
her. Francisca, who has been called his Fernarina, who had thrown 
herself into the Lagane inthe fervour of her passion for him, he merci 
lessly thrust ont of the house. The Countess Guiccioli could not fix hi 


inconstant mind; he made her miserable by his low intrigues and infi- ; . 
delities at Pisa, if not at Genoa; and went to Greece ghey me to shake | dreaming, or transported by magic to the luxuriant shores of the Bos 


off a counexion that was become irksome to him. Of Lady Byron 
shall not speak, 


known to two persons, and probably will ever remain a secret, thougl 


the abominably ecalumniating reports that have gone abroad concerning | deur, dancing in the same setof quadrilles. 
According to Lord Byron's own ae- | of the guests was rather calmed by the cries of au feu! au feu! in fact 


it are all foreign from the truth. 


countpit was not Dr. Lushington, but another lawyer (whom be sus- | la salla factice, Wh da 
pected to be the authorof the critique in the Edinburgh Review), who, | taken fire; but Casimir Pompier is not a man to be taken by surprise, 


Mr. Moore has made, after | 


ewing his affection 


Poor Clara! And yet, when [ met her at Pisa, after the child's and Shel- 





In his will he made no provision for | successively announced at about eleven,—it was the most agreeable part 


. " ‘ . i a . ° 
The real cause of their separation is only positively | tions were sent toall the leading characters of every party. 1 observed 


it be the 


and Kennedy. 7 
Lord Byron, though no great dramatist, was an accomplished come. 
dian, and as little dependence is to be placed om them as on some other 


Fletcher's let- 


and Tita’s (to their infinite borror,) sending for their wives. 11 is not in 
these converzation or letters, perticularly letters that he knew were to | 
be published, that Byron is to be read, but in his werks. 

Hie owned that be had not the faculty of descriling any thing that he 
had notseen; he might, with a certain lufiiude (with some exceptions), 
have almost said, any thing that he bad not done. When he rushed irto 
the cabin with the question, “How does a man feel who has just come 
| from the commission of a murder?” he had probably been brooding over 
some scene like that of the dungeon-visit in the Corsair, and was endea. 
vouring in vain to screw up his imagination to the sticking-place! It 
may be said, indeed, that all his characters were impersonifications of 
himself; oceasionally overdrawn and overcoloured, it is true, or with 
the oscuro predominating over the chiaro; yet still bearing in thcir gene- 
ral outlines some distinguishing likeness to the original. It is from them 
that the mind of Byron should have been analyised: he might have been 
thas dissected, nerve from nerve ; and such anatomy we looked for from 
his biographer. If we open Childe Harold, the Corsair, Lara, the 
Giaour, but more than all, the Casti production, Don Juan, we are re- 
minded of the author in every page. ‘The subjects, too, that he chose al- 
ways bore some relation to the type of that which was within him. The 
Lament of Tasso, written when he was yet ulcerated by a forced sepa- 
tion from Lady Byron, by the fancied or real injustice of bis countrymen, 
is full of his imaginary wrongs as a poet, and of a metaphysical generali- 
sation of that passion that perhaps in early life haunted and possess- 
| ed him. 

The Prophecy of Dante bears a stil! more striking allusion to his own 
story ; and Beatrice was one of the same creations that he conjures up in 
the closing stanzas of Childe Harold. Hislove for Mary Doff at seven 

ears old, and of Mary Chaworth at twelve, is a ridiculous affectation: 
in the second class his vanity was alone hurt, awd her loss could bave had 
no durable effect, have produced no determinate impression on his fu- 
ture life. 

That one so sensual should have written so platonically, is another of 
the strange contradictions and anomalies in this unaccountable being. 
Dr. Gall would have drawn strong arguments from Byron's bead in fa- 
| vour of hissystem. Never was philoprogenitiveness more prominently 
| developed in any cranium; nor would it have been easy to decide 
which predominated there, his mental or his animal faculties. Byron, 
when on the subject of women (his favourite one), always dilated on 
their faithlessness and their indelicacy, and professed his admiration of 
Turkish gynecea; and yet it is observable, that in all his serious poems 
he dwells on the purity, the angelic qualities, the celestiality of the sex: 
I say in his serious poems, because in Don Juan he shewed what he real- 
ly felt and thought. 

{ Here we must break off for this week. ] 


—~— 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 

Paris, Jan. 30th, 1832. 

Balls were never so numerous and so brilliant in the French metropo- 
lis, since le temps de Uempire; the remembrance of Casimir Perier’s féle 
will be of no short duration in the annals of the beau monde; his hotel 
was like fairy land,—an additional salon had been erected in the garden, 
| and adorned with un tere oriental. Contrary to the laws of etiquette, I 
| was among the first arrivals, and had time to indulge my curiosity. ‘The 
Dukes of Orleans and Nemours, Don Pedro, and Donna Marie, were 











» | of the night; the fragrance of the flowers, the brilliancy of the orna- 
.| ments, uniforms, and totlettes, the loveliness of the women, dazzled me 
s| completely; my imagination could not reconcile itself with the idea of 
being in the rue de Grenelle St. Germain, d Paris,—I thought myself 
I| phorus. After twelve, the crowd and heat became tvo intense. Invita- 
1 | Figaro, le National, les Debats, and the turbans of the Tunitian Ambassa- 
A few hours later, the glee 


which contained all the cloaks, hats, and bonnets, had 


jeal controversy respecting the classical aud romantic | the winter by ladies at home, are now superseded b 
schools with Mr. Bowles, or the peges borrowed from Messrs. Dallas | or cashmere. These are perfect novelties. —Feb. 4. 


and says, “ Pot not your faith in Princes,” requires (sacred, thou 
some trifling alteration in our deys: it should be addressed to 
and should ron thus:—‘‘Put not your faith in People.” 
months ago, the young Duke of Orleans was the hope, the idol, and the 
gtory of the grande nation, but more es ‘ 
gral of it inhabiting the good city of Paris.” 





¥ mittens of velvet, 


Princes and People.—The axiom which addresses itself to the prope. 


it be) 
rinces, 
About three 


cially of that important inte- 


e was, till | 
“The glass of fashion and the mould of (hai 


The following is from a private letter in the Morning Herald :— 


Pari i 
A few nights ago, the Baron Rothschild gave a tah ob eohans 


Duke of Orleans, the Foreign Ambassadors and their Ladies, and avast 
number of other distinguished persons were present. It unfortenate 

soon became manifest that the unpopularity of the King attached iz 
some degree, to his son, even among the guests of M. Rothschild. A 
young gentleman apereacoes a young lady of his acquaintance durin 

the night, and asked the favour of her hand for the neat gallopade She 
declined, saying that “she had promised the Duke of Orleans ” The 
disappointed suiter retired, and joined a group of voung men in the 
salon, one of whom asked him why he did not dance? “Jt is not m 

fault,” replied he, “I asked a young lady for the present dance; but a 
told me she was engaged to Grand Poulot’—(the big, chubby child.) 
His friends looking extremely grave and confused at the answer. he felt 
convinced that he bad done something more awkward than he intended 
and, turning bis bead, found that he had spoken in the hearing of the 
Duke of Orleans himself, who was regarding him with a look of well- 
merited displeasure, while the Duke's aids-ce-camp, who were by his 
side, endeavoured to turn his attention in another direction. Before 
rising next morning, Le was visited by the two aids-de-camp of the 
Prince. On enquiring their business, they replied that he could not be 


lot; have you come to demand satisfaction?” 


a stranger to it, when he should recollect the occurrence of the prece- 


ding night. “I confess,” said he, “that I called the Duke a Grand Pow- 


“No; we do not wish 
to push matters so far; but you yourself mast admit the inconrenience of 
the expression.” ‘‘Oh, as you do not come to quarrel, J, at once, ad- 
mit that it was wrong; but assure you I was not aware of the presence 
of the Prince.” Satisfied with this, the aids-de-camp retired. A few 
nights afterwards (on Monday, I think,) the Count d’Appony (Austrian 
Ambassador) gave a grand ball, at which also the Duke of Orleans as- 
sisted. The foregoing anecdote became the subject of general conver- 
sation; and it would appear that, for some reason or other, the ladies 


had, ina particular manner, occupied themselves with it, and passed a 
resolution that ‘they would not dance with Grand Poulet.” The two 
last words were, therefore, buzzed throughout the room, to the great 


annoyance of the Prince and his immediate friends. Having expe- 
rienced several refusals (as I am informed,) the poor young man with- 
drew shortly after his arrival. 

General Belliard, French Ambassador at Brussels.—On Saturday last 
General Belliard, French Ambassador to the Court of Leopold, dropped 
down in the Park of Brussels, in an apoplectic fit, and died at three 
o'clock on the same day. General Belliard was in the sixty-third year 
of his age, and-one of the oldest and most distinguished officers of the 
French army. He was aid-de-camp to General Dumourier, at the com- 
mencement of the revolution ; in 1796 he joined the army of Italy under 
Bonaparte, and distinguished himself at Castiglione, Arcola, &c. He 
accompanied Bonaparte to Egypt, where he fad the command of the 
province of Thebes, commanded a division at the battle of Heliopolis 
defeated the Mamelukes at Caphtos, and took Cosseir. - After the assas. 
sination of Kleber, he took the command of Cairo, returned to France 
on the capitulation of Alexandria, and was appointed to the command 
of Brussels. He was at the battle of Austerlitz, was in the campaign 
against Prussia, in 1806, went into Spain, oceupied Madrid by capitele- 
tion in December 1808, He was with the grand army in 1812, and 
had a horse killed under him in the battle of Moskowa. He was ia 
favour with Louis XVIII. who created him a Chevalier of St. Louis 
and gave him a seat in the Chamber of Peers; but being appointed Ma- 
jor General of the army that was to stop the march of Napoleon at Paris 
in 1815, he yielded to the enthusiasm of his troops, and was sent on @ 
delicate mission tothe King of Naples, which could not succeed. Na- 
poleon, on his return to France, gave him the command of the army at 
the Moselle. On the entrance of the allies into Paris, he was confined 
some months in the Abbey ; but he was soon released, and lived esteem- 
ed in private life after his iong and active career. After the revolution 
in July, the Belgian Deputation sent to Paris, expressed a wish that the 
General, who had acquired universal esteem during his long residence 
among them. should be appointed minister plenipotentiary of France in 





when his separation cause was before the chancellor, made some unwar- | and his faithful, heroic, and humides guards were there in readiness. 


rantable allusions respecting him. 
in a whiteness of fury when on this topic, and heard him vow, that if eve 


he came to England, he would cali to account that personage, whose 


name [shall not mention. His daughter Ada, he disinherited, 


r| cloakless, bonnetless, and hatless. 
| Last Saturday, the grand Bal de l'Opera took place; it is annually 


iven, au profit des paurres; no less than six thousand persons were there. | + 
if ie havi r W. Prondfoot, Exq., ¥ 


Byron's words had almost always a double meaning; the smile that | It fortunately happened, that one half left before the other half arrived; 


layed about his mouth was generally out of harmony with the rest of 
oy ent his most serious moments there was a laughing devil in | twelve. 
He drew his own portrait to the life of Lara. The great ob-| with Grand Poulot, (he is not known by any other name now.) This 
ject of his panes) rie, whom he flattered for twenty years, was made the | time hats and cloaks were not the victims of conflagrations, but the 
his most virulent and senglante satires—I speak of Mr. | booty of the thieves. 


his eye. 
subject of one 
Rogers, and refer to Mr. Barry end Lady B. for the verses 
he was Mr. Hobhouse’s friend, that gentleman and the public know. 
was natural, however, that he could not easily forgive that sage criti 


for advising him not to publish Childe Harold, and endeavouring to per- | much affected by the surnaturel sounds of his flute, that they fell into | Se 
| JF Philip and John Hogan, sons of John Hogan, who died at Digby, Nova Sco- 


suade him that it had no merit, and afterwards comparing Cain to th 
worst bombast of Dryden. Quere, whether these opinions proceede 
from dulness or envv? Shelley became unpopular. Though, in pr 


vate, Byron could not refuse his admiration to his talents and virtues | 


(of the 

reface to Marino Faliero, formally to disown any acquaintance wit 
Pies : and during the burning of his body on the sea-shore, (my descrij 
tion of which was taken verbatim from Mr. Trelawney, an eye-witness 
swam off to his yacht, such was his sensibility! 
Mr. Moore. The confingration of the autograph Memoirs was a fin 
viece of chariatanism. The reason of their transfer from Mr. Murray t 
Mr. Longman, and from Mr. Longa@& back to Mr. Murray, needs n 
comment. 


How much | 


It | cale. 


rst of which, he made no small use), be bad the meanness, in his | cation on the 3lst. 


A few more words for 


Mr. Moore cannot deny that the sul.stance of them is incor- 


| so that it was, we may say, un flux et reflux: the Royal party left at about 


Donna Maria was in the box opposite theirs, and coquetted 


There reigned the greatest confusion. 

I was present at Madame la Comtesse de Brodi’s grande soirée musi- 
Tulon, ce rossignal de la Franee, was present; and never can he 
c | have excited a greater enthusiasm; I believe that a lady or two were so 


e | hysterics, and were obliged to be carried out of the salon. Castelli, 

d| Rhein, Madame Ducrest, &c. &c., in short, the élite de la littérature ct des 

i- | beaux arts, were present. 

Politics are here the order of the day. No one believes in the ratifi- 

You, perhaps, are not aware that the Messager des 

h | Chambres has announced the ratification of this treaty no less than teenty- 

» | taco times since the Ist of December. 

), —>— 

t PARISIAN FASHIONS OF THE WEEK. 

. Several ball dresses have appeared, within the last few evenings, com- 
posed of white gauze lisse, and trimmed with flowers painted on velvet 


4h We 


Dresses of painted organdi are also worn at balls, by young ladies 


: : : . | sly observe t rigg i i f vari iversi 
porated in his work, itself confessedly ful! of extracts from these very lately observed one sprigged with pinks of various colours, diversified 


memoirs. 
ly nothing (Lam not speaking of what they fetched or might fetch); an 
would have scarcely filled 200 pages, such as we have a specimen of i 
the flaming and feverish journal kept at Ravenna. 
committed to the flames, as it was their fate, instead of being quiet] 


inurned, to rise again from their ashes in the shape of hve octavos, or 
two prodigious quartos, phenix-plamed like one of Mr. Moore's angels 
Poor Mr. 


—a rere avis, destined, instead o 


£2000, to produce rr aon0, 
Murray ! 


But John Bull isthe most eullable of all animals, and takes { 


goers truth every puff in every newspaper, though glaringly and bare- 
acedly the production of some self-complacent bibliopolist, Mr. Moore's 


ingenuity in authorship is admirable; and when I consider the difficult 


of the task, it is not the seven years’ labour, but th: accomplishment, : : 
After all, it should have been called Mr. Murray's | "°° erthelesss, worn by many elegant women for walking dress 


that is miraculous. 


Well might they be | 


In fact they were any thing but captivating, worth absolute- to the numberof ten, so that the same flower was introduced only two 


ajor three times in each breadth. The coiffure, worn with this dress, con- 
‘ | sisted of a wreath of pinks, diversified in the same manner as those on 
i the robe 

At the late court receptions blonde dresses have been exceedingly nu- 
merous. Some were made inthe form of tunics, and they were, almost 
invariably, accompanied by head dresses of feathers and diamonds. 

The trimmings of dresses, when they extend all round the skirt, are 
now generally placed a little below the knee. The hems have also un. 
dergone the same change, and are much narrrower than those of last 
winter, The plaits are placed very close together in front, and in equal 
fullness all round. 7 ’ 


y| 


or 


y > : ‘ 
: Though fur pelerines have been pronounced out of fashion, they are, 


T he 


" . . } P > indi Pres » 
Life of Lord Byron: his Lordship styled it Messrs. Moore's and Mur- muff and boa are indispensable. 


ray's Byron. 
to judge of a great poct—from the Lintott of this age’ Where is Lor 
Byron's journal in Switzerland? where bis letters to Mrs. Leigh? 
correspondence with Lady Melbourne on the subject of his marriage 


With Messrs. Hobbouse, Shelley, D. Kinnaird. & ope Davis, &c. &e.? 


but more than all, with his early, his only friend, as he once 


accep*able. Where are bis papers left with Mr. Bere: 
house recom mended that banker not to give up—( perba; 
has some new illustrations, some dissertations on Lord PR 


. that Mr. Hot 


and correspondence with Mr. Trelawney 
was at Missolonghi a few hours after his disease? 
tells us that only one 
tion!!! 
se should have been drawn; not from his communication with his pul 
isher 


And yet Mr. Moor 


Is it from such materials—from a bookseller, that we are | 


“ . confessed, 
Lord Clare? Some of his letters to Walter Scott wontd also have been pl 


rson to whom he applied refused him informa- 
These were the genuine sources from which a Life of Lord By- | 


Nothing can be well more dull! than this correspondence, unless | 


Silver ornaments still continue in favour. Silver chains are preferred 
q|'o gold. They are worn much thinner than formerly. 

Small reticules of black velvet, embroidered with gold, have been 
» | much purchased for the new year, they are just large enough to contain 
the handkerchief and card-case.— Fed : 


The fashion of low coiffures still maintains the favour. If bows are em- 
oyed, they are considerably less elevated than they were last year 


» The bunches of curls on each temp'e are very widely spread; and the | 
sMr.Hobhouse wreaths of flowers are made very full at the sides. 
‘ ; Syronin embryo 
of bis own)t Why have we not the relation of his voyace to Greece, 


who accompanied him, and 


, ‘ Besides the wreath 
which encircles the head, a second wreath of the same flowers is fre- 
quently twisted round the comb. 

Marabouts, which have been so long abandoned, are now beginning tc 
* | re-oppear. They are mach worn ia the hair, as well as for the trim- 
ining of hats and bonnets. 


»| flowers. A larger bouquet is placed on one side of the dress. 


| his hutel to see him. 
I have seen Byron, more than once, | The fire had not any suite; the guests were merely obliged to go home 


| scribers. 


} 


| 
} 
| 


The sleeves of ball dresses are usually adorned with small bouquets of 


The ‘sitiens of knitted worsted or silk, which have been worn during | J.J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-st, Cossignees at Havre, Pitney, Viel, and Co. 


Beigium.—The body of General Belliard lay in state on Monday last 
covered with all his orders and insignia. Numbers of persons went to 


; His funeral obsequies were performed on Tues- 
day with great pomp. 





0 CAPITALISTS. —The subscriber offers for sale his valuable Mills and 
other property in this village. For more particulur information apply to 
, v : ork; J. ¥. Bethune, Esq., Cobourg; John McAulay 
Esq., Kingston ; T. M. Cormick, Esq., Niagara ; Gillespie, Moffatt and Co : 
Montreal ; James Bell Forsyth, Esq., Quebec ; at the Albion Office, New York, 
and to the subscriber on the premises. Ww. B. ROBINSON : 
Newmarket, near York, U. C. March 24—tf. | 
HE Heirs of Gilbert Pinkney (supposed to reside in the State of New 
ork), are hereby notified that they will receive their shares of the estate 
of the late David Pinkney, of Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, by applying to the sub- 
Goan BNE ee Administrators of the estate 
d ) I SY, Junr. 0 . r < 
Varmouth, N. 8. Jan. 1, 1832—-Mar.'3.-2m. ahesit emitabahts teen 








tia some years ago, leaving a dwelling house, and lot of land, will apply to 
the subseriber, they will find no legal impediments to their coming inte posseesion 
the the said property. Itis supposed that the said John Hogan isa ship master 
out of Philadelphia. : 

JOHN C. MORTON, Administrator of the late Jo 
| Dizby, N.S. Feb. 4th, 1832,.—Mar. 3.-3t. pe a > 
NEW. YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
| Ships Masters | Daysof sailing from Daysof sailing from 
New York. Liverpect. 

Sketchly Jan. 1, May 1, Sepr.l, Feb.16, Jane) 6 ,Oct. 1¢€ 
Burdse)), <= fs 6, ** G,) **¢ O94. ¢ 24, ** 24 
Graham, *s 16, * 16, ** 16, Mar. 


No.1 Manchester, 
4.York, 
3. Caledonia, 


1, Y 
2 Sheffield, Hackstaf, ‘* 24, « 94) « o@. a ead 
3. Hibernia, Maxwell, Feb. t.June 1,Oct. 1,) ** 16, «* 16, «© 46 
4.S8t. Joha *\J.Spencer ‘‘ 6, ** @, * 8,' ** Of, «© 94, © @ 
1. Canada, Wilson, ** 16, ** 16, ** 16, April 1, Ang. 1, Dee. 
2. John Jay, Holdrege, ‘‘ 24, ** 94,4* 24, ** BB « @ uw @ 


| 1. Pacific, 


Crocker M 


rr. I,July 1,Nov. 1, ‘* 1€, * 16, 16 
‘ ~ ia) ® oe 


4. Napoleor Smith, ‘ ‘ @,| ** Og,  O4, « oO 
3. North A arica Macy, ** 16, * 16, ** 16, May 1,Sep. Idan. 1 
2. Birmingham, Harrie, ‘+ 94, ** 94, ** 24, ** B, +e B, te 
3. Britanma Marshall Aprill,Awg.1,Dee.1, ‘* 16, ** 16, ‘* %6 
4. Silas Richards, WéWrege, ‘+ 8, ** 8, ** 8, ‘** B4, ** 24, * 4 
1. New York, Hoxie i «« 16, ** 16, ** 16, Jnne1,Oct. 1,Feb 1 
2.3ilvanusJenkins Allen. ‘© 24, *© O24, 48 O24, 4 B, ee Blo ® 


Passages in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guiness: from Liverpool , thirty-five 
guine including beds, bedcing, wine, and stores of every description 

Acents in Liverpool Ist and 3d Line, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wm. and 
Janes Brown & Co —and 4th, Cearns, Fish & Crary. 

No. Land 3, Old Linue.—Agents, F. Thompson & Nephewse, 97 Beekman-street, No. 
2 New Line.—Owners, Wood and Trimble, aed Sam! Hicks & Sons.—No. 4, Packet 
Lane, Owvers, Fish Geinnell & Co 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters Days «| sejling from\ Days ofeailingfrom 
i | New York. avre 

|No.1.Chas.Carrol! |W.Lee, |Feb.1, Jacel,Oct.! Mar.20,July 20,Nov.2€ 
2.Charlemagne, Robinson | ‘* 10, ** 40, 1? Ap’l. lAug. 1, Dec. 1 

¢. Havre, Depeyster,; ** 20, -* 20, ** 2 "10 "10 ” 30 

i. Erie, \J.Funk, |March!,July1,Nov.1| "20 20 ” 20 

} 2. Albany. Hawkine ‘© 10, ** 10, ** 10 May 1 Sept.1 Jan. 1 
3.Heari IV. J5.B. Pei}. | *‘* 20, ** 20, ** 20; "30 "10 °° 10 
1.Prance, E. Funk, (jAp’l. 1,Aug.1,Dec. ! "20 “2e ** 80 

| 2. Sully, \W.W.Pell, ** 10, “ 10, ** 10,.Jume 1 Oct. 1 Feb. 1 
| 8. Francois lst } 90, ** 90 * 90 *°10 "10 * 30 
1. Rhone. \Hathaway |May 1, Sept.1.Jan. 1) "20 "20 * 20 

2. Formosa, W.B.Orne,) ** 10, ** 10, ** 10 July 1 Nov. 1 Mar. 1 
| 3. De Rham iweiderhok&t' ‘ 90, ** 20, ** 20 ram. °F 


Passage in the Cabin to or from Havre one bundred and forty dollars, ingle ding 
| beds, bedding. wine, and stores of every dreeription. 
| No. t. Consignees at Havre, Bonefle, Boirgerard, end Co. 
: do do FE. Quesnel, Paine. 
Agente at New York, J.J. Boyd. No. 49, Wall at. 


| No. 3. Owners, C. Bolton, Fox sed Livineston, No. 88 Exchange-Plag®. Agent, 














